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CHADIC CLASSIFICATION AND RECONSTRUCTIONS 

by 

Paul Newinan 
Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden 

This paper contains a comprehensive classification of the Chadic family 
and new reconstructions of Proto -Chadic phonology and lexicon. The 
classification shows the position of all known Chadic languages from 
the level of sub-group to major branch. It is supplemented by an index 
in which all distinct languages as well as dialect variants and alter- 
native names are identified. 

The phonemic system of PC is reconstructed with a rich inventory of con- 
sonants and a sparse inventory of vowels. For the consonants, a large 
number of sound laws are described leading from the PC inventory to the 
modem reflexes in individual languages and language groups. The PC 
word list includes 150 items attributable to the proto- language with a 
high degree of certainty. Each item includes a reconstructed form in- 
dicating vowels as well as consonants and supporting citations from at 
least two distinct major branches of the family. 
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0. INTRODUCTION* 

The first comparative Chadic w r ord list with Proto-Chadic reconstructions was published a 


"Thus study was partially supported by a National Science Foundation Grant SOC- 7205563. 
Field work on Kotoko and Warji was carried out under the auspices of the Centre for the 
Study of Nigerian Languages, Bayero University College, Kano. I am grateful to Thilo 
Schadeberg for comments on an earlier draft of this paper and to Russell Schuh for in- 
numerable ideas on questions of Chadic language history. 
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mere ten years ago (Newman and Ma 1966 [henceforth N/M]). 1 The list included 145 etymolo- 
gies of which 25 were labelled as second- level confidence. The reconstructions indicated 
consonants only, hyphens being used to mark the position of vowels. It was understood at 
the time, however, that the use of hyphens for vowels was simply a notational device (in 
view of our then inability to reconstruct the vowels) and not an indication of their lex- 
ical significance or insignificance in Chadic. 

As the first such list of its type, the N/M set of reconstructions became a point of refer- 
ence for comparative work within Chadic and between Chadic and other Afroasiatic languages. 
However, being a first attempt, and depending as it did on primary sources of unequal re- 
liability, the N/M list inevitably contained a number of false (or questionable) etymologies, 
erroneous language citations, and inexact reconstructions. Meanwhile, the emergence over 
the past decade of good quality descriptive materials on numerous Chadic languages has made 
possible the discovery of additional Proto-Chadic items — including some important, basic 
words— as well as the development of better ideas about the original nature and subsequent 
history of Chadic phonology. A work that would update the N/M study thus seemed called for. 

One of the major purposes of this paper is to present a new Proto-Chadic [henceforth PC] 
word list, building on the earlier N/M list, but taking advantage of insights and knowledge 
acquired over the past ten years. As in the earlier work, all of the comparisons are 
intra-Chadic and no attempt has been made to relate the PC reconstructions to lexical items 
elsewhere in Afroasiatic (see Cohen 1947, Gouffe 1969/70, Hodge 1968, Pilszczikowa 1960). 

All of the items in this new list can be ascribed to PC with a high degree of confidence, 
being well attested throughout the family and in conformity with sound laws identified as 
having taken place. To emphasize the fact that this list is intended as a qualitative im- 
provement on N/M and not a multiplication of speculative etymologies of questionable valid- 
ity, the number of reconstructions has purposely been limited to approximately the number 
in the earlier work. The addition offered in this work is not to the gross number of proto- 
forms reconstructed, but to the reliability of the etymologies and to the fullness of the 
reconstructions per se. In this work, for example, the consonants have been specified more 
explicitly and a first attempt has been made to incorporate vowels in the reconstructions. 

The other major aim of this paper is to present a new classification of languages in the 
Chadic family, with greater and more precise internal structure than provided in any pre- 
vious classification. This classification is accompanied by a comprehensive index that 
permits immediate identification of all Chadic languages that we now know of, with cross- 
referencing provided for alternative names and dialect variants. 

The organization of the paper is as follows: (1) the classification; (2) the phonological 
inventoiy postulated for PC; (3) selected sound laws affecting various languages and lan- 
guage groups within the family; (4) the PC word list; (5) the language index; and (6) ref- 
erences . 


'An earlier paper by Pilszczikowa (1958) consisted mainly of comparisons between Hausa 
and other West Chadic languages. It did not contain reconstructions. The comparative 
study by Illic-Svityc (1966) , published in the same year as N/M, was limited to etymolo- 
gies containing a bilabial consonant, but it did contain some valuable reconstructions. 
However, having been published in Russian, it did not at the time receive the attention 
among Chadicists that it deserved. 
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1. CHADIC CLASSIFICATION 


The Chadic family of the Afroasiatic phylum includes over 100 languages spoken in northern 
Nigeria, northern Cameroon, western and central Chad, and, in the case of Hausa, Niger. 

Some twenty-five years after Greenberg first advocated the unity of the Chadic family as 
we now know it, it is now possible to provide a fairly accurate picture of the interrela- 
tionship of the many languages that make up the family. The composition and internal class- 
ification of the family that I have adopted is given in the following outline. For the 
listing of language names and for the membership of the lower level groups and clusters, I 
have depended on recent works of Caprile and Jungraithmayr (1973) , E. Wolff (1971) , Schuh 
(n.d.(a)), and, most importantly, Hoffmann (1971a). The higher groupings showing the gen- 
eral structure of subclassification within Chadic are my own. The units of classification 
employed are "branch", "subbranch", "group" (which may be combined with another group into 
a "major group"), and "language". 2 Within a group, more closely related languages are set 
apart from less closely related languages by the use of letters and/or by the use of semi- 
colons as opposed to commas. The tree diagram which accompanies the classification does not 
show subdivisions below the level of the "group." 

My aim has been to provide a comprehensive inventory and classification of languages in the 
Chadic family. It has not always been easy, however, to decide exactly what to include and 
what not to include since the dividing line between separate languages and dialects of the 
same language is not discrete and the very same language may be known by a variety of names 
depending on cultural, historical, or geographical factors. In order to make the classifi- 
cation easier to use for referential purposes, I have tried, wherever possible, to extract 
alternative spellings, dialect variants, village names, etc. from the major listing and to 
relegate such information to the index. In the case of well-known alternative names, how- 
ever, both are shown in the classification, one being treated as the primary name and the 
other being enclosed in parentheses. 

Chadic Language Family 


I. West Branch (WST) 

A. Subbranch WST-A 

1. Hausa group 

Hausa, Cwandara 

2/3. Bole/Angas major group 

2 . Bole group 

a. Bole (Bolanci) , Bele, Ngamo, Maha, Kirfi, Deno, Kubi, Galambu, Gera; 
Karekare 

b. Tangale, Pero, Kupto; Kanakuru (Dera) 

3 . Angas group 

a. Angas, Sura, Kofyar, Chip; Goemai (Ankwe) , Montol , Tal, Pyapun, Koenoem 

b. Gerka 


(The groups are all referred to by the name of a well-known language in the group. This 
is not an ideal system, but it seems preferable to multiplying new and unfamiliar desig- 
nations. 
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4 . Ron group 3 

a. Ron, Sha, Kulere, Karfa, Shagawu 

b. Fyer 

B. Subbranch WST-B 

1/2. Bade/lVarji major group 

1 . Bade group 

Bade , Ngizim; Duwai 4 

2. Warji group 5 

Warji, Pa'a, Siri, Diri, Jimbin, Miya, Mburku, Kariya, Tsagu 

3. Zaar group 6 

a. Zaar (Sayanci) , Barawa, Zeem, Polchi, Geji ... 

b. Guruntum, Ju . . . 

c. Boghom, Mangas ... 

II. Biu-Mandara Branch (BM) 

A. Subbranch BM-A 

1. Tera group 

a. Tera, Jara 

b. Ga'anda, Hona 

2/3. Bura/Higi major group 


3 Jungraithmayr (19701 uses the term "Ron" for the group as such and refers to the indi- 
vidual languages as "Ron-Bokkos", "Ron-Sha", "Ron-Kulere ", etc. I have departed from 
this practice by adopting "Ron" as the name for the language spoken in Bokkos and by 
referring to the other languages in the group simply as Sha, Kulere, etc. 

“Hoffmann (1971a) follows Greenberg (1963) in including Mober, Auyokawa, and Shirawa in 
this group. None belongs. Mober is a dialect of Kanuri while the other two are now 
extinct, having been replaced by Hausa. 

5 Called "North Bauchi" group by Hoffmann (1971a) and Skinner (1974). The list of lan- 
guage names has been copied directly from Skinner. It is not clear how many of these 
names actually represent separate languages and how many could be interpreted as dialects 
of a smaller number of languages. 

6 Called "South Bauchi" group by Hoffmann (1971a). I have rejected the terms "North 
Bauchi" and "South Bauchi" for two main reasons. First, the terms are geographically 
misleading since the Chadic languages spoken closest to Bauchi town are Gera and Geruma 
in the Bole group. Second, the terms give the impression that these are subsections of 
a single group, which seems not to be the case. In a recent survey, K. Shimizu recorded 
some 30 different names for languages in this group. Most of these are village names 
and cannot be taken as independent languages. The available evidence indicates that the 
Zaar group consists of three discrete clusters within each of which one needs to distin- 
guish no more than two or perhaps three separate languages. To list 30 language names 
would give a completely false picture of the true linguistic situation. In this case, 

I would suggest that it is better to err on the side of listing too few names than too 
many: it is much easier to add a language name at a later date than it is to expunge a 
wrong or redundant name once it gets established in the literature, cf. footnote 4. 
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2. Bura group 

a. Bura-Pabir, 7 Chibak, Putai 

b. Margi, Kilba 

3. Higi group 

Higi, Bana (Mbana) 

4/5/6. Mandara/Matakam/Sukur major group 

4 . Mandara group 

a. Mandara (Wandala) ; Paduko; Glavda, Guduf, Dghwede, Gvoko 

b. Lamang 

5 . Matakam group 

Matakam, Mofu, Gisiga, Mada, Hurza, Muktele 

6 . Sukur group 

Sukur 

7 . Daba group 

Daba, Gawar, Hina 

8 . Bata group 

Bata-Bachama, 8 Gude (Cheke) , Nzangi (Jeng) ; Gudu 
B. Subbranch BM-B 

1 . Kotoko group 

Kotoko, Logone; Buduma 

2 . Musgu group 

Musgu 

3 . Gidar group 

Gidar 

III. East Branch (EST) 

A. Subbranch EST-A 

1 . Somrai group 

Somrai, Tumak, Ndam; Sarwa, Gadang, Mod, Miltu 

2. Nancere group 

Nance re, Lele; Gabri, Kabalai 

3 . Kera group 

Kera, Kwang 

B. Subbranch EST-B 

1 . Dangla group 

a. Dangla (Dangaleat) , Migama, Mahwa, Jegu, Mogum, Bidiyo 

b. Mubi, Masmaje, Kajakse, Birgit, Toram 

2 . Mokulu group 

Mokulu 


7 The terms Bura and Pabir refer to two ethnically different peoples, who , however, speak 
a common language. 

The terms Bata and Bachama refer to two ethnically different peoples, who, however, 
speak a common language. 
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3 . Sokoro group 

Sokoro, Barain, Saba 

IV. Isolated Branch 

Mas a group 

Masa, Zime, Mesme, Marba, Musey 


BRANCH SUBBRANCH GROUP 


LANGUAGE 



EAST 



' MASA i 


Masa 


(Hausa, Gwandara) 
(Bole , Kanakuru . . . ) 
(Angas , Goemai . . . ) 
(Ron, Kulere ...) 
(Bade, Ngizim ...) 
(War j i , Pa ’ a . . . ) 
(Zaar, Boghom ...) 

(Tera , Ga 1 anda . . . ) 
(Bura, Margi ...) 
(Higi, Bana) 

(Mandara, Lamang ...) 
(Matakam, Gisiga ...) 
(Sukur) 

(Daba , Hina . . . ) 

(Bata , Gude . . . ) 
(Kotoko , Buduina . . . ) 
(Musgu) 

(Gidar) 

(Somrai , Tumak . . . ) 
(Nance re , Gabri . . . ) 
(Kera, Kwang) 

(Dangla, Mubi ) 

(Mokulu) 

(Sokoro , Barain . . . ) 
(Masa, Zime ...) 
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1.1. The Three Major Branches 

In N/M, the East and West branches were combined into a single branch called "Plateau-Sahel " , 
which was considered to be coordinate with Biu-Mandara. 9 This combined Plateau-Sahel branch 
was subsequently adopted by most other Chadicists (e.g. Hoffmann 1971a). In Newman (in 
press (a)), however, I reversed my earlier opinion and broke up Plateau-Sahel into its two 
branches, which were taken to be equally distinct from one another and from BM, thereby set- 
ting up three coordinate branches for Chadic. This was done because continued research 
drawing on new and better data on EST languages still failed to turn up any features— whether 
lexical, grammatical, or phonological— that could be said to be exclusive innovations shared 
only by EST and WST, and that could therefore serve as evidence in support of the Plateau- 
Sahel hypothesis. Although there is nothing wrong a priori about the idea of EST and WST 
forming a single branch, the evidence points more and more to their independence. 

By contrast, the unity of the BM branch seems certain, in spite of the considerable internal 
diversity. While Kotoko and Musgu (and Gidar?) occupy a place apart within BM, they are 
clearly more closely related to other BM languages such as Tera or Margi than they are to any 
WST or EST language. 

1.2. The Masa Isolated Brandi 

The Masa group has traditionally been treated as being closely related to Musgu (Westermann 
and Bryan 1952) and thus by extension as belonging to BM (Hoffmann 1971a, Newman in press 
(a)). Linguistic justification for this classification, however, turns out to be hard to 
provide— at least with the inadequate materials we now have at our disposal. Rather it 
looks as if the cultural and geographical proximity of the Masa and the Musgu has led us to 
suppose a close linguistic connection that does not in fact exist. Not only does Masa not 
seem to bear an especially close relationship to Musgu, but it doesn't even seem to fit in 
the same branch of the family. Masa may not have any special features that would allow one 
to classify it as EST or WST, but it doesn't share the distinctive characteristics of the 
BM branch either. I have decided therefore not to include the Masa group in any of the three 
major branches but rather to consider it provisionally as a separate, independent category. 

By treating the classification of Masa as a completely open question, the problem can be 
approached with a fresh perspective, leading hopefully to a quick solution once fuller 
descriptive data become available. 

1.3. Subclassification within the West 

Within WST, the Hausa, Bole, Angas, and Ron groups constitute a subbranch (WST-A) as opposed 
to the Bade, Warji, and Zaar groups (WST-B) . Within WST-A, the Bole and Angas groups bear 
an especially close relationship, which is indicated by referring to the two groups together 
as a "major group". The relationship between Hausa and this "major group" is also very 
close. In the case of the WST-B subbranch, the ties between the groups making up the sub- 
branch are less evident. This may be because the languages are in fact less closely related 
to one another or it may simply be because our knowledge of the Warji and Zaar languages is 
less advanced. Nevertheless, since the Bade group shares certain distinctive features with 
Warji and Warji shares certain features with Zaar, the hypothesis of a WST-B subbranch co- 
ordinate with WST-A seems reasonable. Within WST-B, the correct grouping is almost certainly 
Bade-Warji as opposed to Zaar, contrary to earlier indications on the question (e.g. Green- 
berg 1963) . 


9 At the time it was thought that the two branches might correspond to Lukas ' distinction 
between "Chadic" and "Chado - Hamitic" (Westermann and Bryan 1952). This was wrong (see 
Newman, in press (a)). The major branches of Chadic differ from Lukas' earlier classi- 
fication both in substance and in conception. 
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1.4. Subclassification within Biu-Mandara 

The large number of languages that in Lukas' earlier classification made up the "Mandara" 
or "Chadic" family as opposed to the "Chado-Hamitic" family constitute a distinct subbranch 
(BM-A) within BM as a whole. The other, and much smaller, subbranch (BM-B) consists of the 
Kotoko, Musgu, and Gidar groups, although the assignment of Gidar to BM-B is extremely tenta- 
tive. While the internal structure of the BM-A subbranch has not yet been worked out, we 
can be sure that its eight groups could not be equally distinct from and coordinate with one 
another. However, constructing a neat family tree diagram turns out to be extremely diffi- 
cult because of overlapping innovations and criss-crossing isoglosses. For the moment, then, 
I have been content to start building from the bottom up by combining groups into major 
groups— namely 2/3 Bura/Higi and 4/5/6 Mandara/Matakam/Sukur— and by suggesting a common node 
for these two major groups. In this latter respect, I have taken a different position from 
Greenberg (1963) who put Bura, Bata, and Tera together in one large group as opposed to 
Mandara and Matakam, which were assigned to two different, separate groups. 

1.5. Subclassification within the East 

Within the EST branch, there appears to be a fairly sharp distinction between the languages 
belonging to the Somrai, Nancere, and Kera groups (EST-A) and the languages belonging to the 
Dangla, Mokulu, and Sokoro groups (EST-B) . By contrast, the exact relationship among the 
groups making up each subbranch is much less clear; and I have therefore refrained from in- 
dicating further internal structure until fuller data on these languages become available. 


2. PROTO-CHADIC PHONEMIC INVENTORY 


2.1. Consonants 


The consonantal inventory of PC can be reconstructed as follows: 



2.1.1. The contrast 

As proposed by Greenberg (1958) and supported by Illic-Svityc (1966) , *p and * ^ were probably 
distinct phonemes in PC. In many present-day Chadic languages, e.g. Hausa, these phonemes do 
not contrast, only one or the ether being found. As a result, it is often difficult in the 
case of individual lexical items to know which consonant to reconstruct for PC. Nevertheless, 
the evidence taken as a whole indicates that *p and were phonemically contrastive in PC 
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and that the common non-distinctiveness of the pair is due to much later (often independent) 
mergers. 

2.1.2. PC *b 

PC probably did not distinguish * b from *v, although the question is still far from settled. 
In Ngizim, for example, both b and v occur in native Chadic words, e.g. baA,i 'gi ve\wdji 
'monkey', but the difference does not correspond systematically to anything elsewhere in the 
family that would allow one to conclude that the contrast represents the retention of a PC 
feature rather than being the result of a localized, internal split. In most Chadic lan- 
guages that have a b/v contrast— many do not— only one of the two consonants normally occurs 
in native Chadic words, the other being primarily restricted to loanwords. Although I have 
adopted the letter b to represent this pro to -phoneme, its pronunciation in PC may well have 
varied between bilabial stop, bilabial fricative, and labio-dental fricative. 

2.1.3. PC *x 

The common occurrence of velar fricatives in Chadic languages, especially in BM, suggests 
that : ' ! x (and its labialized and palatalized counterparts) could have been present in the PC 
consonantal inventory. It has not yet proved possible, however, to determine the modem re- 
flexes of this presumed PC phoneme. It may be that /x/ in BM is a direct continuation of 
PC ;!i x, which in WST merged with some other consonant (s) such as k, 4 (or 4fi) , or <(. Compare 
Br. xa£, N. kd't-d 'steal Y ; T. xax, B. 4oa 'hand'; T. xa<£i, Kk. faciaa 'illness'. But until 
additional evidence is provided, the existence of *x in PC must be considered a likely but 
unverified hypothesis. 

2.1.4. PC *'J 

In addition to and *cf, PC had a third glottalized consonant, here indicated *'J. This 
consonant was probably a glottalized palatal stop, differing from : ' : cf primarily by position 
rather than manner of articulation, and not an ejective like Hausa fe' nor an approximant 
like Margi 'y. In present-day Chadic languages this proto-phoneme is variably realized as 
<£y, 'ay, 'a, '«>, 'y, 9 , or 0 . 

2.1.5. The absence of glottal stop 

PC did not have glottal stop as a phoneme, either internally or at the beginning of words 
(Newman 1976). Contrary to the characteristic Afroasiatic word structure which requires 
all words to begin with a consonant (e.g. Diakonoff 1965), PC words such as '"'am 'water' and 
*afeu 'fire' were truly vowel initial. 

2.1.6. PC 

In N/'M it was observed that 4 in WST and EST languages sometimes corresponds to BM 4 and 
sometimes to BM hi. On the basis of the evidence then at hand, it was assumed that there 
was only one proto-phoneme "'4, which had undergone a split in BM. In Newman (in press (b)) , 
a paper devoted to the problem of "hlaterals" (i.e. lateral fricatives), I rejected this 
earlier position and showed that in addition to *4, one had to reconstruct another sibilant 
for PC, for which I have adopted the symbol *4. What phonetically distinguished *4 from -4 
is not known, but it seems clear that PC *4 was an 4-like or, more likely, 4 / 1 -like fricative 
and not a hlateral as it later became in BM. 1 0 


1 “Russell Schuh and Suzanne Platiel (independently in personal communication) have 
suggested that the sibilant "4 was not merely 4/i-like, but rather was probably the PC 
'•■4 h as such. 
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2.1.7. PC *hl 

The comparative evidence points to the conclusion that PC had one and only one lateral 
phoneme (Neuman, in press (b)). Phonetically it was unusual in that it was probably pro- 
nounced as a voiceless hlateral [4] rather than as a normal frictionless [ 1 ] , at least in 
initial position. Because of this ''aberrant" pronunciation, I have adopted *ht rather than 
'■'t as the symbol for this proto-phoneme even though structurally speaking it constituted 
the PC /!/ . 

2.1.8. The problem of prenasals 

The reconstructed consonantal inventory presented above still does not include prenasalized 
consonants (mb, nd, nj , qg, etc.) and the problem of the origin of prenasals in Chadic re- 
mains unsolved. Greenberg (1958) had postulated their existence — mb specifically— not only 
for Proto-Chadic but for all of Afroasiatic. Recognizing that the original evidence was 
thin, Greenberg subsequently reaffirmed his position on prenasals and offered a list of 
nineteen etymologies as evidence "tending towards the establishment of an original [Afro- 
asiaticj *mb" (1965:89). Of these nineteen etymologies, fourteen drew on evidence from 
Chadic languages (mainly Hausa) ; and of these fourteen, only one is reconstructable for PC 
and this not necessarily with a prenasal (see word list no. 97 'place'). Thus as far as 
Chadic is concerned, Greenberg still hasn't begun to prove his hypothesis. Similarly, the 
eight Chadic etymologies with *mb proposed by Illic-Svityc (1966) are much too weak to pro- 
vide any real support for the idea of prenasals in PC. 

The issue of prenasals is complicated because there are in fact two problems to solve: (i) 
did PC have prenasalized consonants and if so what subsequently happened to them in Chadic 
linguistic history? and (ii) what is the origin of the prenasals one now finds so wide- 
spread in the Chadic family? These may turn out to be the same or related questions but not 
necessarily so. They may be entirely independent questions and the failure to recognize 
this may partially account for our inability to make any progress towards solving the problem. 
In the comparative word list presented here, there is one item (no. 45) where an mb in WST 
corresponds to an mb in BM and a few others where b in WST corresponds to m or mb in BM. 

Wliat the significance of these scattered examples is I cannot say. 

2.1.9. Palatal (ized) and labialized consonants 

PC almost certainly had palatalized and labialized velars (fe y , g" , etc.). These are included 
in the consonantal inventory and are used in the reconstructions, where their correctness 
in individual cases will ultimately depend on decisions regarding the PC vowel system. PC 
may also have had palatalized and labialized bilabials (b y , jJ" , etc.) such as occur, for 
example, in Margi and Higi; but evidence for these is yet to be found. As far as the pala- 
tals (c, 'J, etc.) are concerned, we can assume that they were present in PC, either as 
palatalized alveolars (i.e. c = t y ) or as a separate palatal series defined in terms of a dis- 
tinct position of articulation. Because of the inherent phonetic instability of palatals, 
it has been impossible to establish regular correspondences or find other direct evidence 
that would prove the validity of this assumption. Nevertheless, when one takes into account 
the indirect evidence bearing on the problem, and considers the inventory of PC consonants 
and vowels as a phonemic system, the probability of PC having had phonemically contrastive 
palatals seems very high. 


2.2. Vowels 

PC can be reconstructed as having had at most four phonemic vowels i 3 u, and possibly only 
two, a and a. o. 
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2.2.1. Number of vowel contrasts 

Among present-day Chadic languages, Tangale has been described with nine vowels (Jungraith- 
mayr 1971), Dangla with seven (Fedry 1971), and Bole with five (Lukas 1970-72); but the 
characteristic Chadic pattern is six vowels a, 2, a ., u , e, o (H. Wolff 1959). Of these six, 
e and o often have a secondary status, being restricted to loanwords, being recently derived 
from diphthongs, or being conditioned variants of other vowels. In many languages, more- 
over, even the four remaining vowels are not fully contrastive, the distinction between i 
and a, 2 and f, and/or 2 and u being neutralized in specific phonological environments. 

The interesting studies by Mirt (1969), 11 Parsons (1970), Mohrlang (1972), and Hoskison 
(1975) illustrate various languages in which a wide range of phonetic vowels can be reduced 
to two (or in some positions, three) phonemic vowels contrasting only in vowel height. 

The comparative evidence points in the same direction for PC, although it would be premature 
to claim at this time that PC only had *2 and *a and that *-L and *u were merely non- contras- 
tive phonetic variants. On the whole, the choice does seem to lie between a two-vowel 
system and a four-vowel system with a balanced , *a, *u system representing a remote pos- 
sibility. 12 The most likely explanation, however, is that PC was characterized by the same 
type of distributional restrictions that one finds in present-day Chadic languages. Thus 
no blanket statement that PC had this or that number of vowels would be correct as such. 
Rather, one would have to specify how many vowels and which vowels did PC have in initial 
position, how many and which vowels in medial position in open syllables, etc. In the re- 
constructions in this paper, I make use of all four vowels in final position, two vowels (f 
and a) in initial position, and, with a few exceptions, two vowels (2 and a) in medial posi- 
tion. It should be emphasized, however, that these vowel reconstructions are extremely 
tentative and in each case must be subjected to critical examination before being accepted 
as correct. 

2.2.2. Vowel length 

PC probably had phonemic vowel length, but only with a and only in word medial position. This 
feature is not indicated in the reconstructions. The other vowel (s) probably did not have a 
length contrast. 

2.2.5. Tone /Accent 

PC must have had distinctive tone or pitch accent, although it is not clear which. If PC were 
a tone language, it would have had a simple, primitive two- tone system. In this paper, no 
attempt has been made to consider tone or accent in the reconstructions, nor is tone indi- 
cated in the individual language citations. 


“in my opinion, Mirt's modest paper represents a major breakthrough in the analysis of 
Chadic vowel systems. 

12 The best comparative study of Chadic vowels is a yet unpublished paper by Schuh (n.d. 
(b) ) . In tackling the problem of Chadic vowels, I have benefitted greatly from this 
paper and from recent discussions with Schuh, whose ideas on the subject have indepen- 
dently developed in a direction more or less parallel to mine. 
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3. SOUND LAWS 

The identification of true cognates and the reconstruction of proto- forms depends on the 
knowledge of phonological changes ("sound laws") that have affected a family from the time 
of the proto- language to the present. These changes are of different sorts: varying in 
age and scope, applying to a whole branch or to an individual language, applying to a 
phylogenetic group or to a geographical area, being historically specific or being repeated 
independently at various places and times, being essentially exceptionless in the manner 
of a sound "law" or being describable in terms of drift or tendencies, being strictly a 
fact of history or still being operative as a productive or semi -productive synchronic 
rule. For Chadic we are now in a position to describe a number of sound laws— at least as 
far as consonants are concerned — and thus come to a better understanding as to why certain 
phonetically dissimilar items are cognate (e.g. M. piaA, T. uiuzdn 'grass'; or Tm. he, J. 

4M.e 'two') and why certain phonetically similar items are not (e.g. H. wmtaa , G. waata 
'fire'). Some of these phonological changes have been described elsewhere (e.g. N/M; 

Newman 1970; Schuh 1976); some are being described here for the first time. In either case, 
the sound laws are generally quite straightforward, if not entirely regular, and well 
supported by the available evidence. The accompanying examples are thus meant merely to 
illustrate the sound laws in question, not to prove their validity. The sound laws de- 
scribed here are of course not intended to be exhaustive. What I have tried to do is to 
outline some of the more important or phonological ly interesting changes plus some perhaps 
less important changes when they concern better known languages. In describing the changes, 
it is to be understood that the starred form always refers to the sound undergoing change 
at the time the change took place without necessary reference to its ultimate source in PC 
or in the proto- language of the relevant branch. The presentation of the sound laws follows 
the order of the branches adopted in the classification, namely WST, BM, EST, and Masa. 
Within each branch, the individual groups and languages discussed are identified according 
to the classificatory system used in the language index. 

3.1. Two Changes Affecting Subbranch WST -A 

So far it has not been possible to document any regular changes applying between PC and the 
WST branch as a whole. Two changes can, however, be described at the subbranch level, both 
affecting WST-A. 

(a) *hJZ > £, e.g. S. Zuwa 'meat', cf. N. liZimied and L. hZuwZ. If I am correct that PC 
(and proto -WST) did not distinguish /hi/ from /!/ (see section 2.1.7), then this change 
would have consisted in a simple phonetic shift, originally without structural consequences. 

(b) >4, e.g. S. ium 'name', cf. M. ktom and Mb. iamZ. This change, also found in the 
EST branch and in Masa, did away with the PC distinction between *-£ and the normal *4, a 
distinction preserved in different ways in WST-B and in BM. 

3.2. Seven Changes Affecting Hausa 

Because Hausa (I.A.l) has been relatively well studied, we know more about the phonological 
changes it has undergone than in the case of most other Chadic languages. Seven sets of 
changes are described here. 

(a) *A > y, e.g. 4 ooyaa 'fry', cf. B. iuMu; mad. 'oil', cf. A. nu)Zn. This change seems 
to have been perfectly regular and thus present-day Hausa K cannot qualify as a reflex of 
*h and should not as a rule be identified with n in comparisons with other languages . 1 3 


1 3 There are a few anomalies in this regard, see word list nos. 37, 64, and 74. 
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Examples of *i > y are also found, e.g. btyu 'two', cf. Kk. beta, but this change is of a 
sporadic nature only and does not represent a regular sound law. 

(b) *1 > A, e.g. gaAaa 'termite', cf. R. ngal; hcuuhcc 'tongue', cf. Kl. aluih. This change 
took place after the *Ji > y change. 

(c) > 0 in final position, e.g. z aaboo 'guinea-fowl', cf. N. zaabanu. This sound law, 
discovered by Schuh (1976) , applied both to *n and to *m. Other examples of words with lost 
final nasals are ufeu 'three', hancLC 'nose', and auzaa 'monitor' (for lost *n) and kadaa 
'crocodile', kuuAuu 'mouse', and k'LiiliLi 'thirst (for lost *m) . 

(d) PC has been reconstructed with a third glottalized consonant *'J in addition to £ and 
*<£ In some of its instances, Hausa fe' is a reflex of this proto-phoneme, e.g. k'a&liLL 
'bone' < * ' J a^u, cf. T. 'gohl. More often, however, fe’ is a reflex of *fe, having developed 
by an internal split of *k into fe and fe', e.g. kai head', cf. K. feo-t; jtk'a 'become wet', 
cf. K. t/efee. While the fact of the split seems certain, given the comparative evidence, it 
is not certain what was the crucial conditioning environment. In Newman (1973) I suggested 
that the major conditioning factor for the *fe > fe' change was the presence of a voiced con- 
sonant in the preceding or following syllable. This hypothesis— which I still feel to be on 
the right track— awaits verification. 

(e) Glottal stop achieved phonemic status in Hausa only recently in conjunction with the 
introduction of loanwords from Arabic (Greenberg 1947). Prior to the period of Arabic loans, 
glottal stop already occurred in initial position as a phonetic feature of word onset, but 
not as a phoneme in its own right. Before the phonemicization rule [ 9 ] > / 7 /, words that 
now begin with a glottal stop, such as ^idoo'eye' or 7 a/ee'put down', would have been truly 
vowel initial from a structural point of view. All of this is well-known— although too 
often forgotten. What is not known is that initial fe 14 in Hausa had essentially the same 
origin as ? , having developed from a low-level, non-phonemic feature of word onset (Newman 
1976), e.g. hawh&e. 'tongue' < *cttifeee, cf. R. atli. Since h developed internally out of 

0 , the only legitimate comparisons involving Hausa h are with 0 or other consonants known 
to have derived from <p rather than with historically old fe-like or x-like consonants. 

(f) In syllable final position, velar obstruents weakened to a, alveolars to a, and bilabials 
to a (the latter change being restricted to the "standard" dialect). 15 These well-known 
changes (Klingenheben 1927/28) are best illustrated by synchronic alternations within Hausa 
such as the following: talaka 'commoner', taJLau.-c.Li 'poverty'; ()UcCu 'four', |$uA- jjudu 'four 
each'; makaa^oo 'blind man', makau- ntyaa 'blind woman ' . 

(g) The palatalization of alveolars before front vowels, t/d/i/z -» c/ j/ih/j, still operates 
as an active synchronic rule in Hausa. In considering words that contain these palatals, one 
simply has to undo the palatalization rule, e.g. ci 'eat' <*£L. For historical purposes 

the important point to note is that j can represent either *d or *z, e.g. jee 'go' < *de, 
cf. N. da\ jtkLL 'body' < *ztkt, cf. B. zLiwo. 


14 Reference here is to h before a and not to the phonetic/orthographic h before o and u 
which is an allophone of / f / . 

15 The resultant u, and thus the existence of the historically prior obstruent, is often 
hidden because of an accompanying rule changing La to uu, e.g. juunaa 'each other' < *jtuna 
< "jtkna-, ihuukaa 'sow' < *ihtuka < *ikipka. 
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3.3. Loss of Distinctive Voicing in Tangale and Pero 

In Tangale and Pero (I. A. 2), distinctive voicing has been lost. In initial and final posi- 
tion, obstruents appear voiceless while in intervocalic position they are generally voiced, 
e.g. Tg. tug 2 . 'pound\ cf. H. dakaa; P. pel&yo 'two', cf. Kk. be£u; P. iji 7 egg', cf. Ge. 
-cia . 16 


3.4. Intervocalic Weakening in Kanakuru 

In Kanakuru (I. A. 2), intervocalic stops *P/*T/*K 1 7 weakened to w/a/h, respectively, followed 
by the simplification of geminates to single consonants (Newman 1970, Frajzyngier 1976), e.g. 
tuwd 'spit', cf. H. toofiaa; 19 panau 'four, cf. Ki. ^ acCaa ; cCdlu. 'build', cf. Kk. cfaku; kapz 
'sow', cf. Ki. kappu. 


3.5. Alteration of Sibilants within the Bole Group 

Kanakuru and Tangale share the change *A/*z > y (followed sometimes by a secondary change y > 
w or y > 0 ) ; while in Pero, *a/z > c (with automatic intervocalic voicing as indicated above), 
e.g. K. i/o, Tg. yo , P. co 'leg', cf. H. Aau. In Bele (I. A. 2), a language more closely re- 
lated to Bole than to these three languages, " 4 /*z > h, e.g. ulu. 'fire', cf. B. [w)oAi; 
kiko 'body', cf. B. zaJjmo. This universally common change of sibilant to h has been re- 
peated independently a number of times in the Chadic family. 


3.6. Phonation Changes in the Angas Group 


In proto-Angas-Goemai (I. A. 3), initial voiced obstruents became voiceless (with a few excep- 
tions) and voiceless obstruents became ejective (Greenberg 1958, Hoffmann n.d.). Thus the 
original voiced/voiceless contrast was preserved although in a different phonetic form. This 
is the present state of affairs in the Goemai cluster. In the Angas cluster, however, the 
ejective consonants lost the ejective feature and merged with the corresponding voiceless 
consonants, e.g. Gm. pwce, A. pwo 'mouth', cf. B. bo; Gm. p'zt, A. pot 'go out', cf. B. 
pcotaa; Gm. A<zk, A. Akik 'body', cf. Ge. zuuu.; Gm. i’m, A. Am 'name', cf. Ge. Ama. 


3.7. "A > y /u) in the Bade Group 

The PC distinction between and *A was apparently preserved in the WST branch until the 
split of the two subbranches. In WST-A, the consonants then merged into A. In the Bade 
group (I.B.l), changed into a semivowel (y or w) , e.g. N. yaanau 'tooth', cf. G. hlan and 
Jg. Adtjo ; N. mna 'send', cf. Lo. him and Ms. A an. In the other two WST-B groups, Warji 
(I.B.2) and Zaar (I.B.3), *A now appears variably as c or Ah or even as hi— the sound laws 
that account for these reflexes have not yet been worked out. 


16 In citing Tangale and Pero examples, I 
intervocalic voicing even though this is 

1 7 P includes p/(j, b, 6; T includes t, d, 


have followed the original sources in indicating 
not necessary on phonemic grounds. 

cf; and K includes k and g. 


18 In the Shani dialect, there is now a tendency to replace intervocalic w by 6, e.g. taSd = 
tuM-i. This applies to all w' s in that position and not just to those derived from P. 
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3.8. Development of Hlaterals within the Zaar Group 

In the Zaar-Barawa subgroup of the Zaar group (I.B.3), prevocalic *4 and *z changed into the 
corresponding hlaterals hi and til, e.g. Z. hlya ' drink , cf. B. 4a; Z. nil 'body', cf. B. 
z-imo. The resulting voiceless hlateral merged with the hi deriving directly from PC i: kl. 

3.9. Two Changes Affecting the BM Branch 

In Biu-Mandara, two changes can be described as applying to the proto- language of the branch 
as a whole. 

(a) *b > v, e.g. T. vo/w 'give', cf. N. baxn and D. 6eae. As indicated in section 2.1.2, 

PC probably did not distinguish b from v and thus the phoneme *b may already have had both 
pronunciations in the proto-language, either in complementary distribution, in free variation, 
and/or as dialect variants. 

(b) > hi, e.g. M. (i£am 'name', cf. Ge. 4 ama, Mb. 4amf, and Ms. 4am-ma. In BM, this hi 

from merged with the hi coming from PC *hl, the history of the two thereafter being indis- 

tinguishable. The origin of the voiced hlateral til, now extremely common in BM, is unknown. 

The hi/ til contrast seems to be very old (perhaps proto -BM-A if not proto -BM) but it cannot 
be traced back to and identified with the PC *$/*hl contrast. Rather it looks to be a 
secondary split subsequent to the merger of the hi ' s coming from the two PC sources. 

3.10. Weakening of Velar Stops in the Tera Group 

In the Tera group (II.A.l), initial velar stops have commonly, but not systematically, changed 
to y or w, e.g. G. yifi^a 'fish', cf. Br. kllfia; T. mzm 'grass', cf. Kk. gazon. In final 
position, velar stops are usually realized as x, e.g. T. gomox 'roan antelope', cf. H. 
givankll . 

3.11. Phonation Changes in the Tera Group 

In the Ga'anda-Hona division of the Tera group, all obstruents have devoiced, thereby com- 
pletely eliminating the voiced/ voiceless contrast, e.g. G. £ ana 'blood', cf. D. baan; Hona 
kum 'ten', cf. K. gum. In the Tera-Jara division of this group, the tendency has been in 
the opposite direction. With a few unexplained exceptions, all fricatives in initial posi- 
tion (including hlaterals) have become voiced, e.g. T. vat 'four', cf. Be. wat\ J. hla 'cow', 

cf. Gs. hla. The result of the criss-crossing voicing rules is that a pair of examples such 

as T. za, G. 4a 'drink' gives no hint as to the voicing of the original proto- consonant, for 

which one has to depend on languages such as Hausa in WST, Bachama in BM, or Dangla in EST, 
where the voicing contrasts of PC are usually preserved. 

3.12. *t > cC in Tera 

Tera, in this case the individual language rather than the group, has also undergone a fairly 
systematic change of intervocalic *t to cf, e.g. T. nrscCo 'die', cf. N. mold. 

3.13. *fi > l in the Bura/Higi Major Group 

In the Bura/Higi major group, *k shifted to £ in a regular manner. In the Bura group (II. A. 2), 
the *k > l change was an unconditioned sound law applying to *n in all positions, e.g. Br. 
la 'dig', cf. T. na\ Br. 4 dI 'leg', cf. T. 4 and; Br. kltfia 'fish', cf. G. yln&a; Br. pula 
'stone 7 , cf. Be. faana. In the Higi group (II. A. 3), the > l change took place in all posi- 

tions except in the environment CmV where the C was an alveolar obstruent, e.g. la 'dig', 
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kjlpe 'fish', pole, 'stone', but 4 aft a. 'leg' and tone, 'moon' (cf. T. ndoAa). The condition- 
ing environment, which seems strange at first, ceases to be so when one thinks of the Cm 
sequences as Oi clusters, their more usual pronunciation (Mohrlang 1972:50). 

3.14. *n > n in the Bura Group 

In the f Bura group, final *n changed to K, e.g. Br. bJUn 'tooth', cf. T. htin\ M. mafem 
'three', cf. G. maxkan. This change must have taken place after the *K > l change. It is 
not possible to know whether Higi also underwent this change since it has lost all final 
consonants . 

3.15. Devoicing in the Bura Group 

In the Bura group there was a general devoicing of obstruents, e.g. M. kumv 'ten', cf. J. 
gu)om; Br. 4am 'eat', cf. Gs. zom. The existence of this historical rule is quite evident 
from the comparative evidence even though all languages in the Bura group now exhibit a 
voiced/voiceless contrast with obstruents. 

3.16. Labio-alveolars and Labio-palatals in the Bura Group 

The most striking phonological feature of the Bura group is the existence of simultaneously 
articulated labio- alveolar and labio-palatal consonants, bd, pc, pi, etc. (Hoffmann 1963). 19 
Historically these resulted from the loss of an intervening vowel and the consequent fusion 
of the resulting consonant cluster, i.e. *CVCV > *CCV > CCV, e.g. Br. pci 'sun', cf. Mg. 
fiuti; M. bktd 'forge', cf. T. 6 oh fa. As a general rule applying to the group as a whole, 
the vowel reduction and consonant fusion only took place if the initial C was a labial. In 
Margi, the rule was extended to initial velars, which became bilabial in the process of the 
fusion, e.g. M. picui 'grass', cf. Br. feoicut; M. ptol 'chief', cf. G. ktuLUia. 


3.17. Loss of Final Consonants in Higi 

In Higi (II. A. 3), all word-final consonants have been dropped and intervocalic *d has 
weakened to >i, e.g. z a 'man', cf. Br. iat; tii 'beans', cf. Br. iidfi.; kwi 'mouse', cf. Mt. 
fewom; (Jweuie 'four , cf. M. frvacC<) . 

3.18. *K > £ in the Mandara Group 

In the Mandara group (II. A. 4), changed systematically to l, but with a number of restric- 
tions. In syllable final position, the *fi > l change took place unless the */i abutted 
with a voiced consonant, e.g. Mn. kolpd 'fish', cf. Ge. keAufia; Mn. v,)l 'give', cf. T. 

but Mn. dtidza. 'scorpion', cf. Bd. wuaj'm. Medially the restrictions on the change 
were the same as that described above for Higi (section 3.13) with the addition of 
as a "cluster" protecting the *n, e.g. L. paZak 'stone', cf. Be. / \afia, but L. i[-j)Ka 'leg', 
cf; T. 40A3; L. kl'djnama 'crocodile', cf. T. /f/iaq; L. ktu, 'dog', cf. Hi. feofe. 


3.19. % > m in the Mandara Group 

In the Mandara group, *m changed into w, as seen in the equivalent names Wandala = Mandara, 
e.g. Mn. ymd 'water , cf. Gs. yam-, L. ewe 'mouth', cf. T. me. While a few exceptions 


19 A1 though written as digraphs, these have to be treated as unit phonemes like the labio- 
velars kp and gb so common in West Africa. 
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exist, this shared rule constitutes a distinguishing feature of this group. 

3.20. Loss of Hlaterals within the Bata Group 

In most of the Bata group (II. A. 8), the former hlaterals, both voiced and voiceless, have 
become frictionless l, e.g. Be. tin-ta 'tooth', cf. T. (btln; Gd. la 'stand', cf. M. hla. 

As a result, Bachama, for example, no longer has any hlaterals. Gude does have hi in a 
small number of words, but this seems to be a re-introduction rather than a retention. 

Gudu, however, although clearly a closely related member of the Bata group, did not undergo 
this change and thus preserves the historically earlier hlaterals. 

3.21. *t > A in Bachama 

In Bachama (II.A.8), intervocalic *t changed to A, e.g. ^aA&y 'sun', cf. Mg. lull. Inter- 
estingly, the rule did not apply to the suffix -ta used with feminine nouns (e.g. hoo-ta 
'she -goat', tiki-ta 'moon') but it did apply to the third person feminine pronoun *-ta, e.g. 
baaga-Aa 'her father'. 

5.22. *n > A and Other Dialect-specific Changes in Kotoko 

In Kotoko (II.B.l), intervocalic *n changed to A while final *n changed to rj, thereby pro- 
ducing the consonantal alternation seen in many singular /plural pairs, e.g. ^<513 'hut', pi. 

^ uA<l\ ihaQ 'tooth', pi. ihaAn. The *n > A change must have taken place very recently since 
it was not shared by the closely related Logone language, e.g. Ko. gaAam, Lo. ganam 'woman'; 
Ko. iawoAe., Lo. Miwane. 'dream'. In the Makari dialect, from which all Kotoko examples in 
this paper are cited, hlaterals have been completely lost, *hl having altered into ill, and 
*hl' (a glottalized hlateral of undetermined origin) into c', e.g. iha 'meat', c'a 'laugh', 
cf. hla and nhl'a from the Gulfei dialect. In the Gulfei dialect, *4 has weakened to y 
under undetermined conditions, e.g. ylri 'know', gblylm 'mouse', cf. Makari 4313 and kuiumu. 
The sibilant 4 nevertheless remains a common consonant in the Gulfei dialect. 

3.23. Change of Sibilants to h in Buduma 

In Buduma (II.B.l), all initial *4*s (including those derived from *z and *hl) changed into 
h, e.g. hue. 'drink', hum 'eat', hemal 'tooth', cf. Lo. 4e, zam, hllnl. Medial *i 's were 
also lost— present-day Buduma does not have any sibilants— but what they changed into is not 
known. 

3.24. Loss of Hlaterals in the EST Branch 

Since hlaterals are not found in any EST languages, it is reasonable to assume that the 
change of PC *hl to some other consonant (s) must have taken place very early in that branch, 
if not in proto-EST. The details are yet to be worked out, but the available evidence 
suggests that *hl changed into l in initial position and to a palatal affricate or frica- 
tive in medial position, e.g. Tm. lab 'hit', cf. T. hla6a; Mb. Icca 'cough', cf. M. 

\vuhla. As far as PC *4 is concerned, the change to 4 in proto-EST was straightforward and 
regular, e.g. Mb. ierni Marne', cf. M. hlam and Kf. 4 um; Jg. 04 o 'bone', cf. Lo. able, and 
H. k'ailul. 

3.25. Three Changes Affecting Tumak 

Tumak (III.A.l), one of the few EST languages for which we have a substantial word list 
(Caprile 1975), has undergone a number of phonological changes, such that its words are now 
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phonetically quite different from cognate forms in related languages. Three important 
changes are described here: 

(a) *4 > k in initial position, *A > j elsewhere, e.g. hz 'drink', cf. Ke. Aaa\ lun 'tooth', 
cf. D. Aaaw, aj 'cough', cf. Sm. <X6 u ; gaj 'laugh', cf. Mb. garrnu-. The A one now finds 

in Tumak represents a new introduction and cannot be considered a reflex of the PC sibilant. 

(b) > 0 or fL [a retroflex vibrant], e.g. ba 'blood', cf. D. baaA; lie 'two', cf. D. A eeA; 
dufi. 'moon', cf. Nc. kz-dzAz. One possible explanation for the two reflexes of *K is that *K 
was lost in final position and changed to K in intervocalic position, followed by a sub- 
sequent dropping of the final vowel. 

(c) *t > a in non-initial position, e.g. dd-bdfi 'ashes', aAu-nan 'tree (pi.)', cf. D. butu 
and zto. 

3.26. Some Masa Correspondences 

As long as the classification of the Masa group (IV) is unsettled and the extent of its 
internal differentiation unknown , one cannot hope to provide an accurate historical descrip- 
tion of its phonological development. All one can really do is to match PC phonemes with 
corresponding Masa phonemes without describing the processes by which one changed into the 
other. Some of the regular correspondences include = A, *K = l, and *-d- = K, e.g. Ms. 
aAi-na 'egg', cf. Br. hJUMJLL , Ge. U>a\ Ms. kulufi-fia 'fish', cf. Ge. keAufia; Ms. ofio-na 'fly', 
cf. Sm. dou. 

3.27. Common Chadic Neutralization of Phonation Contrasts 

A characteristic feature of the Chadic family is the existence of three phonation types for 
stops: voiced, voiceless, and glottalized. As far as I am aware, all Chadic languages that 
allow final stops— many do not— neutralize the voiced/voiceless contrast in that position 
and many neutralize all three contrasts, e.g. Kf. paat 'five', dap-Lt 'monkey', fiwat 'ashes', 
cf. B. baaiCi, bido , bate respectively. Since the neutralization is a common, recurring 
Chadic feature, the individual manifestations can be interpreted easily and do not need to 
be accounted for by language -specific historical rules. 


4. PROTO-CHADIC WORD LIST 

The following list includes 150 Chadic etymologies, each with a starred form reconstructed 
for PC. About half of the etymologies appeared in N/M; their inclusion here can be taken 
as further confirmation of their probable correctness. The other half are new. The N/M 
items that do not appear in this list are not necessarily errors as such. Some are, but 
others have been replaced because (a) they are valid etymologies for one of the branches but 
not for the entire family; (b) there is a question whether they are cognates or early loan- 
words; or (c) the evidence to justify their inclusion is relatively weak, even though they 
may be perfectly good etymologies. In N/M, a distinction was made between items that were 
"second- level" confidence and those that were presumably first-level confidence. This dis- 
tinction has been discarded here since there is really a continuum, not a dichotomy, between 
the "sure" items and those where greater doubt exists. Also, the confidence one places in 
a possible etymology depends not only on the quantity and quality of the external evidence 
but also on the relative weight accorded different variables and on one's scientific view- 
point and intellectual disposition. 
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4.1. The Reconstructions 

Each etymology is accompanied by a starred form which represents the hypothesized PC word. 

Hie reconstructions make use of the inventory of consonants presented in section 2.1 with 
the occasional indication in parentheses of possible prenasalization. Four vowels (a, 3, 

■l, u) are used in the reconstructions although, as indicated in section 2.2, the contras- 
tive status of the latter three is open to doubt. Vowel length and tone/accent have not 
been reconstructed. In initial position, only two vowels appear, a and -t. In final posi- 
tion, all four vowels have been used except in the case of polyconsonant al verbs ("poly- 
verbs") , where only a and a have been reconstructed in accordance with my theory of Chadic 
verb classes (Newman 1975). Medially, all four vowels have also been used but the instances 
of l and u are extremely rare. Sometimes it has not been possible to reconstruct a specific 
vowel for a proto- form; in these cases a hyphen is inserted as a place marker for the vowel. 
Alternative reconstructions for whatever reason are separated by a slant line; doubtful 
units are enclosed in parentheses. 

The general appearance of the PC reconstructions is very much in line with our usual im- 
pressions of Chadic languages. For example, we find diconsonantal words to be the norm, 
monoconsonantal words to be less numerous but still quite common (but mostly with verbs and 
function words) , and triconsonantal words to be rare and limited almost exclusively to 
nouns. We find, moreover, that consonant clusters do not occur, that syllable -final and 
word- final consonants do occur but only in the case of sonorants, and that words never con- 
tain more than one glottalized consonant. The only really unusual feature— unusual from 
an Afroasiatic point of view— is the existence of words beginning with a vowel (see section 
2.1.5). While these are less common than consonant -initial words, they are far from rare in 
the reconstructed list. 

4.2. The Citations 

Each PC reconstruction is illustrated by selected examples from present-day Chadic languages. 
The citations are grouped according to the three major branches with Masa citations kept 
apart: (1) = WST, (2) = BM, (3) = EST, and (4) = Isolated (Masa). The individual languages 
cited are identified according to the abbreviations given in the language index. I have 
generally limited the examples to two per branch (drawn where possible from different sub- 
branches or different groups) unless there was some particular point to be made that required 
further citations. Many well-known cognates in Hausa, for example, are not included because 
the reconstructed proto- forms are adequately supported by equally good cognates in other WST 
branch languages. 

4.2.1. The transcription system 

Citations have been taken from approximately fifty different languages representing every 
group in the family. 20 In order to best present data from such a large number of languages, 

I have taken the liberty to make miner adjustments in the original source materials where 
it seemed called for and to standardize the examples according to one transcription system. 

The adjustments include the following: 

(a) substitution of e and o for ^ and o in languages such as Pero and Sura where these 
vowels do not contrast; 


'Group" here refers specifically to the unit of that level employed in the classification. 
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(b) substitution of 2 for Margi u (Hoffmann 1963) ; 

(c) use of a for the lower centralized vowel in Bachama, often transcribed as e; 

(d) substitution of 2 for all high vowels in Mandara; 

(e) substitution of x for k in all languages where the h is clearly understood to represent 

a voiceless velar fricative; 

(f) deletion of initial glottal stop in all languages where the glottal stop appears not to 
be phonemic. 

The standardized transcription system used in the examples employs the following special 
symbols and conventions. 

hi, hi voiceless and voiced hlaterals (lateral fricatives) [usually transcribed 

in sources as tl, dl or il, zl] 

c, j voiceless and voiced (pre-)palatal affricates 

bh, zh voiceless and \ r oiccd (prc-)palatal fricatives 

x, v voiceless and voiced velar fricatives 

K rolled h. (but only when it contrasts with another fi as in Hausa) 

a retroflex vibrant 

mb, nz, nj, etc. prenasalized ("semi -nasal'') obstruents 

£><£, bz, pc, etc. coarticulated obstruents 

C, cC, 'g, etc. glottalized ("implosive") obstruents 

'y, ’im glottalized semivowels 

p', &>', k’ , etc. elective obstruents 

’ glottal stop 

aa. It, uu, etc. long vowels 

If the meaning of a particular language citation is different from the meaning or meanings 
given for the etymology as such, this is so indicated. A question mark after a citation in- 
dicates that the cognation of the particular item is doubtful even though the etymology it- 
self might be quite certain. Hyphens within a word indicate morpheme boundaries. These are 
most often used in the case of languages such as Bade and Bachama where the citation form 
of words contains a suffix in addition to the root. Examples cited with final hyphens 
represent underlying roots or stems as indicated in the original sources. 

4.3. Sources 

Language data cited in the word list and elsewhere in the paper have been drawn from a large 
number of published and unpublished sources. The major published sources utilized are 
listed in the references. Other published sources that were consulted, but less intensively, 
can be found in my earlier Chadic bibliography (Newman 1971). Regarding unpublished materials, 
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I have been fortunate in having access to word lists, field notes, and draft manuscripts that 
were put at my disposal by the following scholars, to whom I express my utmost thanks: 

Y. Abubakar (Zaar, Barawa) , D. Barreteau (Mofu-Gudur) , N. Cyffer (Buduma) , Z. Frajzyngier 
(Pero) , C.H. Kraft (Matakam, Daba, Pero, Tangale) , R.M. Newman (Boghom, Ga'anda), M. Sachnine 
(Lame), N. Schneeberg (Barawa), M. Schuh (Karekare) , R.G. Schuh (Ngizim, Bade, Gera-Kirfi 
cluster) , K. Shimizu (Barawa, Guruntum, and other Zaar group languages) , M. Skinner (Bachama) , 
and E. Wolff (Lamang, Dghwede, Guduf, Gvoko) . In addition, I have made extensive use of my 
own field notes on Tera, Jara, Hona, Gudu, Kotoko, Bole, and Warji. 


4.4. WORD LIST 

1. accept, answer *h£a wa 

(1) K. A. fa; (2) Gd. fawa, T. i Id ; (4) Mu. hJU. 

2. ashes *ba-tu 

(1) B. buto , N. babat; (2) G. j$ac-, Gs. afatAO', (3) D. butu, Tm. da-baA; (4) Ms. buduu. 

3. baobab *feu ka 

(1) Kk. kact, N. kuku; (2) T. kukiua, Be. kaw-td. 

Kanuri kuiva is undoubtedly a borrowing from Chadic, as is the case with a number of terms 
for native flora and fauna. 

4. bear, give birth *m 

(2) Gs. t/e. Mg. wa; (3) Mb. waa, Ke. u/aa. 

5. belch *g , ahld 

(1) Kk. j -Lin, Bd. gaahC-; (2) T. jahlt; (3) D. ge-ti/t; (4) Ms. gfftfa’. 

6. bird *cfat/- 

(1) P. cCiyo , Bm. dwaff; (2) Gs. efu/ew, L. cCiyaka ; (3) D. dcfda, Tm. de/u.. 

7. bite/chew-^ *feacfa 

(1) B. rugadu, N. fedfda; (2) T. feada, M. bda; (3) Tm. gad. 

8. bite/chew 2 *ada 

(1) A. at, B. wodu; (2) Be. add, Mt. je; (3) Mb. aad, Sm. ijtdd; (4) Zm. itz. 

9 . bitter *d-t- 

(1) H. daacAl, Kf. dzzX.\ (2) T. dijot, L. uy-efata 'gall'; (3) D. dyuutu. 

10. blood *baA 

(1) Z. vojulq (?) ; (2) J. vaAa, Mg. ($eX; (3) D. baaA, Tm. ba. 

N/M also reconstructed a *d-N (more correctly, *d-m) root for 'blood' based on citations 
such as N. dadam and Tg. tom. This root is not, however, found outside the WST branch 
and thus cannot be reconstructed for PC, notwithstanding the existence of this root 
elsewhere in Afroasiatic. The question remains open whether this *d-m root is actually 
a PC form that was preserved only in the WST and lost in the other branches or whether 
it is a more recent WST innovation. 
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11. blow *^4. 

(1) S. | \li t R. |u 3 ; (2) Br. fit, Lo. ) $a; (3) Tm. po. 

12. body *z-t 

(1) B. z Ujmo, Z. H Li; (2) Gi. zu, Mg. it; (3) D. zli, Tm. tug. 

This word, like the word 'mouth', commonly occurs with a ki suffix as seen in H. jlklt. 

A BM-A innovation was the replacement of the PC form by a root * (g-) va. 

13. bone *'Ja$u 

(1) S. cfya, W. k’aaiu-na ; (2) Br. d'yzkiu, T. ' gdhi ; (3) Jg. aio , Nc. cac; (4) Zm. io. 

14. bow (n.) *sidga 

(1) A. At, K. n.dha; (2) Be. nagzy, Hi. tigyi. 

Assuming that this etymology is valid — there is the possibility that it is an early 
loanword— it is remarkable in being the only reconstruction in this list with initial *n. 

15. break^ *6atiZ? 

(1) B. bo-fa, H. Gotta, Pa. Gaktu; (2) M. Gdt, Mf. Gstit-. 

16. break 2 *^043 

(1) H. j ]a4aa; (2) G. fidhZ, M. pjlitj; (3) Tm. paj , Ke. pa 6a 'hatch'. 

17. break3 *kolitd 

(1) H. kanyaa, R. ogyat, N. feaMj; (2) T. wuAto , Gd. pgohf.o. 

18. breast, milk *iModX 

(1) Ki. ivucCi, So Min.; (2) T. wucCi, Be. wacfln-to; (3) Mk. u du, So. i vat. 

19. brother, friend *maht- 

(1) A. imiol, K. mol; (2) T. mohl- , Mt. maliLL. 

20. buffalo, bush-cow *kdbdn 

(1) K. kimna, Du. kab on; (2) T. Qg oven, Gs. guvoQ; (3) Mb. ktbani, Tm. gun; 

(4) Ms. a^un-ta (?). 

21. buy *maAd 

(1) H. muiaayaa 'exchange', N. moio; (2) T. menu, Br. maio. 

22. calabash *d-fea 

(1) Tg. dago, Ki. kocCo; (2) T. d'atia; (3) D. dooka. 

23. call *wa 

(1) P. yo; (2) T. 'ga, Be. wa; (3) Mb. ma, Tm. mg; (4) Mu. yl. 

Compare no. 4 'bear, give birth', for which an identical reconstruction is provided. 

In Mubi, the two words constitute a minimal tone pair suggesting that this could have 
been the case for PC, although I doubt it. More probably the words were either homonyms 
or else one or the other reconstruction is faulty in detail. 
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24. carry *fe<vu 

(1) H. kat, N. kakjA.j; (2) Be. rjguAj, Br. kdl; (3) Tm. gm. 

25. close/cover 

(1) Ge. | )££, Kl. |$u; (2) T. mba, L. &o; (3) Nik. app-. 

26. come^ " ( - ) A a 

(1) R. y&A , Z. hlo ’go’; (2) Be. Alii, Mf. A- , Ko. Aoo ’enter’; (3) D. oaz, Mi. aA- . 

27. come2 (imperative) *ya 

(1) H. yaa-ka, K. uio-ko, N. t/e-n; (2) Be. hwa, Sk. yo, Lo. awa. 

In all o£ the citations this is a special suppletive imperative form and not the ordinary 
verb ’to come’. This must also have been the case in PC. 

28. cook • : da 

(1) P. to- jo, Bm. ti; (2) Gd. da, L. d- , Mg. da; (3) Jg. tejMo ’cooked’. 

29. cough * ' J akla 

(1) N. aahla, W. aihli; (2) M. ’aiuhla, Hi. 'gyahZa', (3) Mb. icca, Tm. aj\ (4) Ms. ^ oht . 

30. cow '■'•lila 

(1) K. la, N. k la; (2) T. fi(a, Mg. hlay, (3) Nc. Al ’ox’ (?). 

My guess is that Hausa Aaa, fern. Aaaniyaa, is not a reflex of this proto-form, as is 
usually thought, but rather is a more recent loanword, perhaps from Tuareg (cf. Gouffe 
1974). 

31. crocodile *kddom 

(1) B. kadam, Bd. ogdom-on; (2) Br. i jgdlom, Mn. cowj; (3) Ke. bun; (4) Ms. huAum-ma. 

In subbranch BM-A of Biu-Mandara, PC -kodjm was replaced by *kjAdm. This was a lexically 
specific change and not an instance of a general phonological change. Note that the 
Masa citation supports the reconstruction of the original PC form with intervocalic d; 
otherwise the Masa word would now appear with an l, its normal reflex of proto *h. The 
Ngizim word kaAam is interesting in that it is a borrowing from Kanuri, which at an 
earlier stage must have borrowed the word from some Chadic language. 

32. cure *konT> 

(1) K. jaryi, Z. wuferj ’medicine’; (2) T. feana, Br. kuAl, L. ’medicine’. 

33. cut *hla 

(1) P. la, Z. h la; (2) T. lila, Gd. la. 

34 . die *nrstd 

(1) H. matu, N. mdtd; (2) T. nrdcfa, M. mta; (3) D. mate.. So. mlta; (4) Zm. mat. 

35. dislike, not want *$d 

(1) R. Aha; (2) T. lilj, L. hi-; (3) Mb. cie. 
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36. do *ijd/*c.'<) 

(1) H. Ljl, P. yu, Pa. ayo (verbal noun); (2) M. 't/a, Cb. ya, T. ca; (3) Jg. yl, Ke. /aa. 

Although the examples with initial y are numerically predominant, the reconstruction with 
*c has the advantage o£ making it possible to relate all of the citations by natural 
phonological processes that could have been repeated independently in the different 
branches . 

37. dog *feaA- 

(1) H. feaAee, R. kyan.a\ (2) L. feaAe, Hi. feafe; (3) Nc. gaAe, Tm. ga. 

In Hausa, y not A is the normal reflex of PC *A. Two alternative explanations can be 
offered for the citation here: (a) feaA.ee < *feaAae (cf. the pi. kaAncui ) in which environ- 
ment the *A > y change was blocked; or (b) feaAee is a loanword and not a direct survival 
of the PC form. The PC reconstruction as such, however, seems well established on the 
basis of the citations which are both numerous and which conform to regular sound laws 
(e.g. *A > l in Higi, or *A > 0 in Tumak). Nevertheless, one cannot discount the pos- 
sibility that we are dealing here with a widespread, early loanword and that the true 
PC word for dog was something like *ada, as exemplified by Kk. ada, Bd. j-aan, and Mu. 
di-na. 


38 . dream *A at on a 

(1) P. cuna, N. Aann a (vb.), A uumn (n.); (2) Br. Aand, Lo. Auwanz; (3) Mb. Auno, Nc. Aum. 
Compare no. 116 'sleep'. 

39 . drink *Aa 

(1) H. Aliaa, Pa. Aa; (2) T. z a, Ko. az; (3) D. Aee., Tm. fee. 

40. ear *£am/t 

(2) Hi. fefame, Lo. Ivtimi, Bu. feamo; (3) Mb. Aumaamu, Nc. -6ema. 

N/M treated 'ear' and 'name' (see no. 90) as a combined entry. As suggested by Hoffmann 
(1970), these words were distinct, though phonological ly similar, in PC. In the WST 
branch, this PC form was replaced very early by a *fe-m- root, e.g. H. feon-nee, Kk. kumo , 
Bm. kum-Ad. 

41. eat 

(1) H. ct, N. (3) D. tee, Mb. t-\ (4) Zm. ti. 

This was the basic verb indicating 'to eat staple food'. In BM, this PC form was re- 
placed by *z ama, e.g. T. zama, Br. am, Bu. hum, an innovation not shared by the Masa 
group . 

42. egg 

(1) P. i.jl, W. Auu-na ; (2) Pd. hLihlya, Mg. efefe; (4) Ms. aA-L-na. 

43. elephant *g y Man 

(1) H. gjMMa., Du. gttwon; (2) T. juwan, Br. cuwoa; (3) Mb. gauyatj, Nc. junz. 

44 . excrement 

(1) Kk. -cifee, Bm. ydlA; (2) Mn. Alizm; (3) So. JuaaL, Ke. k-uA-i. 
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45. extinguish *(m)bdtd 

(1) Gm. pit, Kk. mbutu, Z. mbdti o; (2) T. mbido 'to cool'. Be. mbuAd. 

This is one of the rare PC words where a reconstruction with a prenasalized stop seems 
called for. 

46. eye *ldd 

(1) H. ^Idoo , Z. yiln; (2) Mn. aca, Mt. dl; (3) D. odo, So. ldl-m; (4) Ms. ix-na. 

47. fill *n-(«/-) 

(1) N. nltjd, W. yanau; (2) M. nyo, Be. na; (3) Tm. an. 

48. fire *aka/*ak' , a 

(1) N. aka, W. kdwel; (2) G. waa-ta, Mt. akwa; (3) D. ako, So. oko ; (4) Ms. aka-da. 

The form reconstructed by N/M is a WST-A innovation and not a PC word. The pho- 

netically similar waata found in Ga'anda, a BM language, can be analyzed as wa < A fowa (by 
phonological weakening) plus a suffix ta used in the citation form of nouns thereby in- 
validating the comparison with WST forms such as Hausa wotaa. The example points up the 
danger of basing reconstructions on isolated surface similarities. 

49. fish *kon fat 

(1) H. Illicit, Kf. ceAep; (2) T. yuAoa, Mg. (4) Ms. kula^-i a. 

In the EST branch, this proto- form has been replaced by *k-A- in EST-A and *b-i- in EST-B, 
e.g. Sm. goie and Nc. kuia, but D. boota and So. bail. The similarity between the EST-A 
forms and nearly identical items in the Ron group (e.g. R. goike) is nothing but mere 
coincidence . 

50. five * baefa 

(1) Kk. baadu, N. vaad, (3) D. betdaj, Ke. wllcCiw. 

51. fly, jump *paA.a 

(1) Gm. p’aoA; (2) Cb. ^ola, Db. mbln, Ko. rfa£; (3) Mb. bin, Ke. ;Jaa (?) . 

52. fly (n.) *diwa 

(1) Kk. dlyaa, N. jm-ak; (2) Gs. jljiM-e.cC, Mg. adway; (3) D. cUwa, Sm. do a; (4) Ms. 
ono-na. 

53. forget *m-n[t)~ 

(1) H. mantaa, K. mom; (2) Be. myentd, T. mona. 

While the stem final t seems like a suffixal element, it has quite a wide distribution 
within the family. 

54 . four * (5 "act’d 

(1) B. podefo, W. 1 fadl; (2) M. tfwoefa, Db. fycot; (3) lb. iada, Ke. made. 

55. fry^ 

(1) B. iuMic, H. t> ooyaa, Z. auhlln; (2) T. zon'd, Pd. iota. 

56. fry2 *kaw- 

(1) Tg. kaw- , W. kcuo-au; (2) Bu. Izcuve; (3) D. oghje, Ke. iaawe (?) . 
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57. give * band 

(1) Kk. banu, N. ban. 2 ; (2) T. oaAa, Gs. voZ; (3) D. bene. 

58. go^ 

(1) H. jee, H. daaicoo' come back', N. ju, N. dee 'come', Kk. ndu, S. ji 'come'; (2) Mf. 
doui, Ko. da; (3) Mb. nja, Jg. jawo; (4) Zm. da. 

This word is extremely difficult to reconstruct with precision. One reason is that it 
is common in Chadic to find morphological and semantic shifting and overlapping among 
various verbs of motion: 'go', 'come', 'return', etc. (Compare Hausa, for example, 
where jee 'go' and zoo 'come' have come to be interpreted as a morphological pair al- 
though historically they were not.) Another reason is that the words 'go' and 'come' 
often have a number of grammatically determined variants within the same language. 

(In Ngizim, 'go/come' has three suppletive variants depending on tense/aspect among 
other factors (Schuh 1972a: 17) . ) Finally, a problem is posed by the fact that the 
d/j alternation seen, for example, in the Hausa and Ngizim citations, cannot be dis- 
counted as a surface manifestation of low-level phonological rules, but rather must be 
viewed as a possible shared feature of real historical significance. 

59. g 02 *cfa 

(1) Ng. dc-tu 'come'; (2) T. da, M. da 'migrate'; (3) D. aacfc 'follow', Ke. c/ee; 

(4) Zm. 'i/a 'leave'. 

60. go out *pota 

(1) H. faita, Gm. p’eX; (2) G. pacfa, Db. put. 

61. goat *a(w)feu 

(1) H. ^aiMaaktt (pi.), Kf. afe, N. aafeu; (2) M. feu, Lo. ogu; (3) D. awfeo; (4) Ms. ahu-na. 

62. grass *g"azan 

(1) Kk. gazan, H. gaujit 'type of grass' (?) ; (2) T. wuzan, M. pian, Hi. guiez u. 

63. grinding- stone *bana 

(1) K. bunt, Z. vuun; (2) T. vona, Mn. uvna, Gi. buna. 

64. grow old *gan.o 

(1) Ki. g aan.o 'old', N. gamr, (2) T. gom, Gs. gat; (3) So. gue. 

65. guinea-fowl ' !: z aban 

(1) H. zaaboo, N. zaabanu, Z. Afepm; (2) Gs. tiuooa, Lo. z awan. 

A distinctive EST innovation is the replacement of the PC form by *z -p-Z, e.g. D. 
zopuZo, Tm. htboZ; cf. no. 140 'wash oneself'. 

66. hair f! gait 

(1) H. gauihtt, W. gozht; (2) T. yoi , Gl. guja\ (4) Zm. ug.66a. 

67. head *fea 

(1) K. hot, Gm. fe'aa; (2) Ko. go, Gi. kt; (3) D. kaa, Ke. c*>. 

In Subbranch BM-A, PC *fea was replaced by a *g-n root, e.g. L. M. kon.. In subbranch 

WST-B, the PC form was replaced by *g-m, e.g. W. yam, 1. gam. (I am assuming that this 
was a proto-WST-B innovation even though - ! g-m is no longer found in the Bade group.) 
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68. hit *hl 2&2 

(1) P. lovo; (2) T. ItlaSo, Mg. I 1 I 26 -; (3) Tm. Idb, Ke. laa. 

69. hole, pit *bafe- 

(1) Ki. boyo, Bd. vA-m, S. (?) ; (2) Gs. oe.g-e.cf, Mn. 2 og 2 ; (3) D. bee. 

70. honey, bee *aml 

(1) H. r ?amyaa 'beehive'; (2) M. ami, Gs. amam; (3) Jg. Imo , Tm. d 2 -m; (4) Ms. ayum-ma. 

71. hunger * maya 

(1) N. maya, H. yutjMaa (?) ; (2) Be. mlya-t 2 , Pd. maya ; (3) D. muja, Tm. may, 

(4) Ms. may-ta. 

72. hut, house *ban- 

(1) B. bono, Z. olln; (2) Be. 02 ney, Ko. & 2 q; (3) Mb. benl 'build', Mk. bllno. 

73. if *(m)b- 

(1) K. bo; (2) T. m 2 or mb 2 . Hi. ma; (3) Nc. ma. 

74. in-law *i-a- 

(1) A. ilia, N. iaaa-ak; (2) Be. iheAwey, Mg. Mila. 

75. kill *d- 

(1) Z. til (?); (2) Mn. ja; (3) Jg. d - , So. da; (4) Ms. cl. 

The *d-k- root for 'beat' found in the WST, e.g. Kk. daku, N. t 2 k. 2 , could be etymological- 
ly related. 

76. knee *g 2 \ (u 

(1) N. kufiu, H. gwllma(?) ; (3) Jg. glfio , Tm. gab; (4) Ms. glgl^-^a. 

N/M proposed two forms for 'knee': *V-a -m and *k-a-m, Tlie former was probably an Angas/ 
Bole innovation that spread to other WST languages in the same geographical area. The 

latter could be the PC word for 'to kneel', e.g. Kf. fcuAum, T. kuAuni 2 , although more 

citations are needed outside BM to justify such a reconstruction. 

77. knife *£ak- 

(1) Kl. iuk, Ki. 4hooge; (2) T. klugu, Mf. klmi-ecC, Gi. kloho; (3) Tm. hug 2 n. 

78. know *i 2 n 2 

(1) H. ianll, Kl. iyen; (2) T. z 2 nd, Ko. i 2 y, (3) Mk. Miunlyo , Nc. izn. 

The replacement of PC *i 2 H 2 by *b-n- in the Angas and Bole groups (see Hoffmann 1970) is 

one of the shared innovations that characterizes this major group. 

79. laugh *gami 2 

(1) N. gami 2 , Z. gyomkl 2 ; (2) Br. kumihl, Gd. omi- 2 n 'laughter'; (3) Mb. gamai-, Tm. gay. 

80. left (side) *g-d- 

(1) Ge. gyada, W. gadl; (2) T. gddau, Be. lyegcCe., 
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There is also a widespread *g-l- root for 'left', e.g. S. kaZ, Mf. gula, D. gcclc. 
However, since l in present-day languages is so often a reflex of some other conso- 
nant (s) , it is difficult to know how to interpret these various *g-l- forms . 

81. leg, foot * 06 ? 

(1) R. iay, Tg. yo; (2) Lo. 04?, Mg. azi; (3) D. cue.; (4) Ms. aic-nu. 

In BM-A, the PC form was replaced by *i-ti- , e.g. G. 4 at?, Br. idl. 

82. lie down *x"m- 

(1) K. ana, Bd. x?n? 'pass the day'; (2) G. xuna, L. xini, Db. w?n; (3) Mk. kon- 'sit'. 

83. meat, animal *h£m- 

(1) Kf. Irnia, W. hluu-na ; (2) L. hluwi, Ko. 4ha; (4) Ms. hLUo-na. 

84. meet *g-m? 

(1) H. gam a, W. gzmaa; (2) G. km, Gv. g?ma. 

85. monkey *bddl 

(1) Kk. b?do, N. wdjl; (2) M. pc.a, L. vvjl; (4) Zm. act. 

86 . moon *tm a 

(1) Tg. tene, W. ciaa-na; (2) T. nddaa, Mn. t?<t?; (3) Mb. ZUbi, Ke. ki-tiA] (4) Ms. 
til- la. 

87. mouse, rat *kai ?m 

(1) Kk. cairn, Z. ko4?i3; (2) Mt. kwom, Ko. kuiuma ; (3) Jg. kurno , D. kumno, Ke. komom. 

The medial 4 of the proto- form seems to have been lost independently in BM-A and in the 
EST branch. 

88. mouth *ba 

(1) H. baa-kli, B. bo, Z. at; (2) Db. ma, L. ewe. Mg. ma; (3) D. bii. So. bo-. 

The replacement of *ba by *ma is a distinctive BM innovation evidenced in both sub- 
branches. The Bade group forms with an initial nasal, e.g. N. miya, have to be treated 
as special cases which do not affect the general statement. 

89 . mud *ta6- 

(1) B. tc££i, N. ta6o ; (2) Be. 4 ?£we, Ko. ndaSe; (3) Tm. dabo. 

90. name *4 dm 

(1) Kf. 4am, Z. 4am; (2) M. klm, Hi. fdLL, Bu. homu; (3) Mb. 4amt, Sm. 4umo; 

(4) Ms. iam-ma. 

Compare no. 40 'ear'. 

91. neck *w?ta 

(1) H. wuyaa, N. wuAa; (2) Be. ivu/ca, Gi. wal; (3) Jg. weae. 

92. night *£>?<& 

(1) B. bocCi, Bd. ?gueecA?rc; (2) Db. vudu, Lo. vacCc. 
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93. nose *atm 

(1) H. hancld, R. aldn, Pa. atm; (2) M. main, Sk. Alien; (3) D. ete[n) , Jg. etento; 

(4) Ms. aednd-na. 

The etymology of the Hausa word is *atdn > *antin (by insertion of an epenthetic nasal) 

> *antdd (by the general loss of final nasals) > *hantld (by phonemic izat ion of a feature 
of word-onset) > hancld (by automatic palatalization) . 

94. not *wa 

(1) K. mo... a, Pa. wa; (2) G. w-...wa, Hi. we.; (3) Mk. ye, Tm. ay. 

This was presumably the general PC negative marker used at the end of negative sentences. 
The connection, if any, between this proto-form and the extremely common ba negative, 
found for example in Hausa and Ngizim, is yet to be determined. 

95. oil *maA 

(1) H. mat, Z. mdlx; (2) T. mofi, Mf. mat. 


96. person *m-dtu 

(1) H. mulum, Bd. md-m; (2) Be. mane., M. mda; (3) Jg. unito. So. matt 'man'. 


97. place *ba 

(1) K. bod, Kf. pe; (2) T. ma, Lo. mba. 

98. pour *pa 

(1) Ge. ;juu., N. pa; (2) M. pa, Gs. pe; (5) Tm. pe. 

99. put *A a 

(1) H. Aaa, K. wot; (2) G. 4a; (3) D. die, Nc. 4e. 

100. python *mada 

(1) H. (Sokoto) muuduwaa, B. mdcCi, S. mdn; (2) Gd. myacAan, Ko. muc/a. 


101. rain *ban 

(1) S. &wan, Z. vw an; (2) Hi. va, Mg. jjaq; (3) Jg. borj. 

102. rajn *gam 

(1) K. gam, Kl. nzam; (2) T. gcun, Sk. gammak; (3) Nc. gamge (pi. of 'sheep'). 

103. refuse *feuAa 

(1) K. ku/id, N. feuaa, Bm. fear; (2) M. pgaf, G. kaA. 

Compare no. 24 'carry'. 


104. return *ma 

(1) K. mad, Du. ma- ; (2) Gs. me; (4) Zm. mba 'come'. 


105. ripen *na 

(1) Kk. naa, P. nil, W. naa; (2) Be. na, Ko. na; (3) D. nee, Tm. nd. 

In Newman (1975) I argued that the final vowel of Chadic verbs was lexically distinctive 
and not just grammatical as is commonly thought. The contrast between this verb and 
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106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

110 . 

111 . 

112 . 


113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 


the verb *na 'see' (no. Ill) strongly supports this position. In some present-day 
languages, 'ripen' appears with an a, sometimes becoming homonymous with 'see'; but the 
comparative evidence taken as a whole shows that the two verbs must have been distinct 
in the proto- language and that the difference lay in the quality of the vowel. 

roast, bum *b-fea 

(1) H. babbafeee, B. bokku , N. bafea; (2) Gs. ^ok, Mg. (jaqg-; (3) D. btfee. 
root *$a/L- 

(1) H. 4cu/-waa, P. cooal; (2) G. hJLcui, Mn. ktalwe.; (3) Nc. &aA- , Ke. kd-ia A. 
rope *z awd 

(1) N. zay-L, W. zhau-na ; (2) Hi. zowe, Gs. zhew-ec/; (3) Tm. ha. 
say *p-cfd/*p-A .2 

(1) H. ^aXii, Kk. cfa^u, B. po> iu; (2) Br. pa£, Gi. pzJL. 

scorpion * ( x) 2 Kda 

(1) Bd. wu/ij-an, Diri a/Uduim; (2) L. 2 H da; (4) Ms. huAduu-da. 
see *na 

(1) Kk. nan, w. nahau; (2) T. na # Be. na. 
send ana 

(1) N. mna, W. edn-; (2) Be. fgena, Lo. hfan; (4) Ms. 4a n. 

Compare no. 150 'work', where the lexical difference seems to lie only in the quality of 
the final vowel. 

shave *4 aka 

(1) A. 4afe, N. 4aka, H.hrifcf-c (?) ; (2) Mn. 4axa, Be. 4awa, T. X 2 Z 2 (?) . 
sheep *t 2 mbi 

(1) H. tumaabLL (pi. ) , W. tdmakway; (2) J. ndomox, Mg. adamak ; (3) Mb. tumak, Nc. dm ge. 

While the final be can be analyzed as a suffix, its widespread occurrence in languages 
throughout the family indicates that it may already have been fused to the root for 
'sheep' in the proto-language. 

skin *z 2 m 

(1) Gm. z>bbn', (2) T. feazam, Br. fex4am; (3) D. zaama, Tm. hum. 
sleep *4-n(-) 

(1) P. can; (2) Gi. 4-i.nx., Lo. 4an; (3) Tm. nan (?) ; (4) Zm. 4kene. 

N/M treated 'sleep' and 'dream' as a combined entry. I have given them separate recon- 
structions here even though it is very possible that these separate forms could be 
derivational variants of the same root. 

smell *4una 

(1) H. Auniunaa, W. 4 3 - 6 an- ; (2) Br. aua; (3) Tm. hun<>n. 
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118. smoke *'Jan 

(1) Bin. oon, IV. k'yanu-na ; (2) T. 'gan, M. ' ljoul. 

119. spear *goi 

(1J P. kaa, N. ogcu>; (2) J. gcu, Mt. guioih 'knife'. 

The word- final obstruent suggests that we may be dealing with an early loanword rather 
than with a true PC form. 

120. spew, spray *pa^a 

(1) Ki. &i&hu, Pa. paiu; (2) T. pa-iha, Be. £Lcia; (3) D. CzeAt (?) . 

121. spit *£a(5a/*£uj{a 

(1) H. toofraa, N. -tapfea; (21 M. nia^a, Lo. tu&u; (3) Mb. tu^a, Ke. tu (4) Zm. tu^o. 

122. stand up *kla 

(1) Ki. laa, N. kla; (2) L. hi-, Lo. h la\ (3) D. atijn, Ke. luu 'go up'. 

123. stay, stop *dcu la 

(1) Kk. 'yaaAa, Bm. cfal, H. t&'cujaa; (2) Mn. dal 'climb', Ko. (Afade) 'anger, (3) Mb. cfaA. 

124. steal *xa-'ia 

(1) Kk. cuAu , N. feaaa; (2) Gd. xaAa, Br. xaf. 

N/M reconstruct a root *m-n- on the basis of citations such as Gera moon'd and Tera 
muuna. My guess is that these *m-n- forms represent not another PC word but rather a 
reduced form of a *m-x-n- stem indicating 'thief', composed of an agential prefix *m- plus 
the PC verb 'steal'. 

125. suck *4a(ia 

(2) Be. -ia^a 'drink', Mf. o4a6- , Ko. 4 'afro (?) ; (3) Mk. 4l£- 'drink', Ke. 4o£e.; 

(4) Zm. 4 obo. 

126. sun, day *fccuLL 

(1) Kk. j \atl, Z. j (.iXta; (2) Db. p lo. Mg. (3) D. palo; (4) Zm. a 'o ta. 

A diagnostic feature of the Bade/War ji major group is the shared loss of the t in this 
word, e.g. N. a.^a, W. ^al. 

127. tail *kdtdn 

(1) Ki. \ivLLnl, Bd. utUdn-m; (2) L. xXlnl, Gi. kulna. 

128. ten *g v am- 

(1) H. gooma, N. guuma ; (2) J. grnrn, Ko. feaq. 

129. termite *gdkla 

(1) R. ogal, W. gmhlala-na; (2) T. ga/i£ 'termite hill', M. fea/rfa; (3) D. gucfylna (?) . 

130. thirst *feazam 

(1) B. feazam, N. gajx; (2) T. xujum, Ko. 4km 'hunger'. 
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131. this, that, the *cf- 

(1) H. cLi-n, S. (it; (2) G. di, da, Mg. da\ (3) D. zdio. 'here', Tm. d-d. 

The glosses are not meant to be taken literally. They merely serve as a mnemonic for 
a PC deictic particle whose exact function and meaning are still to be determined. 

The entry acts as a reminder of the possibilities for reconstruction available in 
morphological domains outside the lexicon in the narrow sense. 

132. three *k[' , )dn 

(1) Ki. kuna, N. kwan ; (2) Sk. makm, G. maxkan, L. xkma, Lo. gakdna; (4) Zm. fundi (?) . 

In almost all BM languages that have this root, one finds either a ma prefix, a velar 
prefix, or both. In the EST branch, the PC form has been repalced by a root *4-8-, e.g. 
D. iubba, Ke. 4oope. 

133. tie *g-nd 

(1) A. gy-in, Bm. kaan; (2) T. gmd, Db. kdn; (3) Mb. ewen (?) ; (4) Zm. jin. 

134. tongue * ahJLoix 

(1) A. LUa, Kl. ahxAh, H. licuukze.-, (2) Mg. aZdb-L', (3) D. feeie. 

The body-part prefix in the Hausa word is not ha, as suggested by Leslau (1962) , but 
a, as seen in the Kl. and Mg. citations. The source of the initial k is explained in 
section 3.2(e) and in Newman (1976). 

135. tooth *^an[-) 

(1) N. yaanau, Z. 4/u.n; (2) Pd. hJLOia, Ko. 4haq; (3) Jg. 4ai^o, Tm. hin. 

136. tree *dt- 

(1) H. Tfcee, Kl. yic-aw, (2) L. adza, Ko. 4-c; (3) D. eXo, Tm. ana-nan (pi.). 

137. two *a<jk[~) 

(1) Bd. 4 jKjn , W. ma-Ajn 'seven'; (2) J. 4aAe, Gi. 4u£; (3) Mb. 4 iln, Sm. t>in. 

A shared innovation of the WST-A subbranch is the replacement of this PC form by a 
*b-Z- root (see Hoffmann 1970), e.g. H. b-iya, Kk. beXu, R. ap-lt. 

138. uncle, nephew *k<m- 

(1) K. k'M-dk, S. fcjn; (2) T. ppny-in-kd. Mg. kma; (3) Tm. gimwun 'cousin' (?). 

139. untie *pd>id 

(1) A. i (win, N. ($3 tkd; (2) T. pdKd, Ko. | ]af; (3) D. ipdw, Nc. puAe. 

140. wash oneself, bathe *bma 

(1) B. bZnaa, H. wankaa-, (2) T. V3tt3, Pd. pana. 

In the EST branch, the PC form has been replaced by *p-l~, e.g. Mk. op-iX.-, Nc. peZe; 
cf. no. 65 'guinea-fowl'. 

141. wash something *c-£d 

(1) K. jo£z, Z. tiop; (2) T. cu£ 3, Hi. yabz; (3) Mb. cuubd. 
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142. water *am 

(1) Tg. am, N. am; (2) Sk. i yam, Lo. am; (3) D. amay, Tm. nam. 

143. what? *mf./*ma 

(1) R. mi, N. ta-m; (2) M. mi. Be. mans; (3) D. maa, Nc. me, mene; (4) Zm. mi. 

The vowel contrast seen in Hausa mee (in Sokoto, mii ) 'what' and i oaa 'who' is recon- 
structable for PC. It is difficult to know what significance to ascribe to the scattered 
examples where this word has a second syllable containing an n. 

144. where? *ina 

(1) W.^inaa, A. am.; (2) T. frd-na, Lo. ina-ke; (3) Ke. one. 

This etymology is much less certain than the ones for 'what ' and 'who ' . There may be 
a confusion here with the word for 'which', often found with a root *n~, since a number 
of Chadic languages express 'where ' not by a separate word but by the phrase 'which 
place? ' . 

145. white *p- ( ) 

(1) A. pye., H. {^anil, W. pyau-na, Z. (j yali; (2) M. pa-'otu, Lo. pou; (3) Mb. jjeAeX. 

This is one of those cases where the cognation of the various citations seems highly 
probable but the correct form of the PC reconstruction is difficult to ascertain. 

146. who? *wa 

(1) R. wa, N. -ta-y; (2) M. ml, Be. wona; (3) D. maa, Nc. wex.. 

Compare no. 143 'what?'. 

147. wing *p-k- 

(1) H. fiikaafiikii, W. pok'd, Bm. pakap; (2) T. kopax, G. papax 'feather'. 

148. with/and^ 

(1) H. da, Kl. to, Bd. da; (2) T. nda, Gi. <fc; (3) Mk. ti, Ke. da. 

149. with/and 2 *ka/*ga 

(1) B. ga, K. ka; (2) Be. ka, Ko. go; (3) Jg. ka. 

150. work *Adna 

A 

(1) N. mna, W. cuna; (2) T. klma, Gs. liidAa; (3) So. aiian; (4) Zm. bin. 

Compare no. 112 'send'. 
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5. CHADIC LANGUAGE INDEX 

The following index includes approximately 250 names culled from the literature on Chadic 
linguistics. The symbol = is used to indicate alternative (sometimes more precise, some- 
times "incorrect") names for the same language. The phrase di al, of is used to indicate 
dialect variants or village names. The names taken as the primary designations for the 
approximately 125 different Chadic languages are identified according to the classifica- 
tion presented in section 1. Each language is identified as to its branch (indicated by 
a Roman numeral) , its subbranch (indicated by a capital letter) , and its group (indicated 
by an Arabic numeral). The notation II. A. 4, for example , would indicate a language belong- 
ing to the Biu-Mandara branch, subbranch BM-A, and group 4, i.e. a language belonging to 
the Mandara group. Lower level subgroups and clusters are not indicated. Finally, the 
index also serves as a key to the abbreviation of those languages from which examples have 
been cited in the word list and elsewhere in the paper. 


Afa = Pa ' a 


Breme dial, of Hurza 


Afade dial, of Kotoko 


Buduma 

(Bu) II.B.l 

Alataghwa dial, of Lamang 


Buli dial, of Polchi 


Angas 

(A) I. A. 3 

Bura 

(Br) II. A. 2 

Auyokawa (extinct) 

I.B.l 

Burrum = Boghom 


Babur = Pabir 


Butura dial, of Daffo 


Bachama 

(Be) II. A. 8 

Bwol dial, of Kofyar 


Bade 

(Bd) I.B.l 

Chakfem-Mushere dial, of 

Sura 

Baida dial, of Muktele 


Chala = Ron 


Bana 

II. A. 3 

Cheke = Gude 


Banana = Masa 


Chena dial, of Guduf 


Barain 

III.B.3 

Chibak 

(Cb) II. A. 2 

Barawa 

I.B.3 

Chikide dial, of Guduf 


Barke = Mburku 


Chip 

I. A. 3 

Baron = Ron 


Chire dial, of Gabri 


Bata 

II. A. 8 

Chonge dial, of Pero 


Baza dial, of Higi 


Daba 

(Db) II. A. 7 

Bedanga = Sokoro 


Daffo dial, of Ron 


Bedde = Bade 


Dangaleat = Dangla 


Bele 

I. A. 2 

Dangla 

(D) III.B.l 

Bidiyo 

III.B.l 

Dari dial, of Zime 


Birgit 

III.B.l 

Daza dial, of Bole? 


Boga dial, of Ga'anda 


Deno 

I.A.2 

Boghom 

(Bm) I.B.3 

Dera = Kanakuru 


Bokkos dial, of Ron 


Dghwede 

II. A. 4 

Bolanci = Bole 


Dimmuk dial, of Kofyar 


Bole 

(B) I. A. 2 

Diri 

I.B.2 


Boto dial, of Zaar 
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Dirya = Diri 



Gvoko 

(Gv) 

II.A.4 

Doga dial, of Migama 



Gwandara 


I.A.l 

Doka dial, of Chip 



Gwara dial, of Margi 



Dormo dial, of Gabri 



Gwoza = Lamang 



Duwai 

(Du) 

I.B.l 

Hausa 

(H) 

I.A.l 

Fali of Jilvu dial, of Gude 



Hide = Turu 



Fali of Kiria dial, of Higi 



Higi 

(Hi) 

II. A. 3 

Fali of Mijilu dial, of Higi 



Hina-^ 


II.A.7 

Fali of Mubi/Vimtim dial, of Gude 


Hina 2 = Pidlimndi 



Fali of Mucella dial, of Gude 



Hitkala dial, of Lamang 



Fyer 


I.A.4 

Holma dial, of Nzangi 



Ga'anda 

(G) 

II. A. 1 

Hona 


II.A.l 

Gab in dial, of Ga'anda 



Hurza 


II. A. 5 

Gablai = Kabalai 



Jar a 

(J) 

II.A.l 

Gabri 


III. A. 2 

Jegu 

(Jg) 

III.B.l 

Gadang 


III .A. 1 

Jeng = Nzangi 



Gala dial, of Warji 



Jimbin 


I.B.2 

Galanibu 


I. A. 2 

Jimo = Zumu 



Gamargu dial, of Mandara 



Jipal dial, of Kofyar 



Gasi dial, of Kanakuru 



Jonkor of Abu Telfan = Migama 



Gawar 


II. A. 7 

Jonkor of Gera = Mokulu 



Geji 


I.B.3 

Jorto dial, of Kofyar? 



Gemjek dial, of Zulgo 



Ju 


I.B.3 

Gera 

(Ge) 

I.A.2 

Kabalai 


III. A. 2 

Gerka 


I. A. 3 

Kaj akse 


III.B.l 

Geruma 


I.A.2 

Kanakuru 

(K) 

I.A.2 

Gidar 

(Gi) 

II. B. 3 

Kapsiki dial, of Higi 



Gisiga 

(Gs) 

II. A. 5 

Karbo = Dangla 



Glavda 

(Gl) 

II. A. 4 

Karekare 

(Kk) 

I.A.2 

Goemai 

(Gm) 

I. A. 3 

Karfa 


I.A.4 

Gude 

(Gd) 

II.A.8 

Kariya 


I.B.2 

Gudu 


II. A. 8 

Kera 

(Ke) 

III .A. 3 

Guduf 


II.A.4 

Kilba 


II. A. 2 

Gudur dial, of Mofu 



Kirfi 

(Ki) 

I.A.2 

Gulei = Ndam 



Kobochi dial, of Bata 



Gulfei dial, of Kotoko 



Koenoem 


I.A.3 

Guruntum 


I.B.3 

Kofa = Mogum 
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Kofyar 

Kola dial, of Daba 

(Kf) 

I.A.3 

Kotoko 

(Kd) 

II.B.l 

Kubi 


I.A.2 

Kulere 

Kulong = Marba 

(Kl) 

I.A.4 

Kupto 

Kuri dial, of Buduma 

Kuseri dial, of Kotoko 

Kushi = Chonge 

Kwalla dial, of Kofyar 

Kwam dial, of Bole 


I.A.2 

Kwang 

Kyibaku = Chibak 


III .A. 3 

Lamang 

Lame dial, of Zime 

CL) 

II. A. 4 

Lele 


III. A. 2 

Logone 

(Lo) 

II.B.l 

Mada 

Mafa = Matakam 


II. A. 5 

Mal i a 


I.A.2 

Mahwa 

Makari dial, of Kotoko 

Malabu dial, of Bata 


III.B.l 

Mandara 

Mangar dial, of Ron? 

(Mn) 

II. A. 4 

Mangas 


I.B.3 

Marba 


IV 

Margi 

Margi West = Putai 

Marva dial, of Gisiga 

(M) 

II. A. 2 

Mas a 

Mas ana = Mas a 

(Ms) 

IV 

Masmaje 


III.B.l 

Matakam 

Mawer dial, of Tumak 

Mbana = Bana 

Mboku dial, of Hurza 

(Mt) 

II.A.5 


Mburku 

Memyang = Mirriam 


I.B.2 

Mesme 

Midah dial, of Logone? 


IV 

Migama 

Mijivin dial, of Gisiga 

(Mi) 

III.B.l 

Miltu 

Mirriam = Kofyar 


III .A. 1 

Miya 


I.B.2 

Mod 

Modgel = Kwang 


III.A.l 

Mofu 

(Mf) 

II.A.5 

Mogum 


III.B.l 

Mokulu 

Monogoy dial, of Marba? 

(Mk) 

III.B.2 

Montol 

Mora dial, of Hurza 

Mser dial, of Kotoko 


I.A.3 

Mubi 

(Mb) 

III.B.l 

Muktele 

Muleng dial, of Bata 

Mulwi = Musgu 

Mundat dial, of Sha 


II.A.5 

Musey 

Musgoi dial, of Daba 

(Mu) 

IV 

Musgu 

Musgum = Musgu 

Muturuwa dial, of Gisiga 
Muyang dial, of Mada? 

Muzuk = Musgu 

Mwaghavul = Sura 

Nafunfia = Shagawu 

(Mg) 

II. B. 2 

Nancere 

(Nc) 

III .A. 2 

Ndam 


III.A.l 

Ngamo 

Nggwahyi dial, of Putai? 


I.A.2 

Ngizim 

Ngweshe = Gvoko 

(N) 

I.B.l 
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Njai = 

Nzangi 


Tobanga dial, of Gabri 


N j eny = 

Nzangi 


Toram 

III.B.l 

Nkafa dial, of Higi 


Truade = Dghwede 


Nyimatli 

= Tera 


Tsagu 

I.B.2 

Nzangi 


II. A. 8 

Tumak 

(Tm) III.A.l 

Ouldeme 

= Udlam 


Turu dial . of Lamang 


Ourza = 

Hurza 


Udlam dial, of Mada 


Pa'a 


(Pa) I.B.2 

Vame dial, of Hurza 


Pabir 


II.A.2 

Vemgo dial, of Lamang 


Paduko 


(Pd) II. A. 4 

Vizik dial, of Lamang 


Pero 


(P) I. A. 2 

Vulum dial, of Musgu 


Peve dial, of Zime 


Wandala = Mandara 


Pia dial, of Pero 


War j i 

(W) I.B.2 

Pidlimndi dial, of Tera 


Waga dial, of Lamang 


Podok (w) o = Paduko 


Wula dial, of Higi 


Polchi 


I.B.3 

Wurkun = Pia 


Putai 


II.A.2 

Yaghwatadaxa = Guduf 


Pyapun 


I.A.3 

Yamaltu = Tera 


Ron 


(R) I. A. 4 

Yedina = Buduma 


Saba 


III.B.3 

Yiwom = Gerka 


Sarwa 


III.A.l 

Zaar 

(Z) I.B.3 

Sayanci 

= Zaar 


Zaladva dial, of Lamang 


Sha 


I.A.4 

Zany = Nzangi 


Shagawu 


I.A.4 

Zeem 

I.B.3 

Ship = 

Chip 


Zelgwa = Zulgo 


Shirawa 

(extinct) 

I.B.l 

Zime 

(Zm) IV 

Shoe dial, of Kotoko 


Zulgo dial, of Mofu 


Siri 


I.B.2 

Zumu dial, of Bata 


Sokoro 


(So) III.B.3 



Somrai 


(Sm) III.A.l 



Sukur 


(Sk) II. A. 6 



Sura 


(S) I.A.3 



Tal 


I.A.3 



Tambas 

dial, of Fyer 




Tangale 


(Tg) I. A. 2 



Teel = 

Montol 




Tera 


(T) II. A. 1 
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Tke Economic Role of the Crown bv n. Yoffee 

Bibliotheca Mesopotamica, Vol. 5. Pp. vii-168. SI 8.00 (doth), SI 3.50 (paper). 

The Economic Role of the Crown in the Old Babylonian Period studies economic and administra- 
tive documents under the assumption that economic relationships and their changing nature through 
time merit study on their own terms. 

Seals atl4 Sealing edited by M. Gibson and R. D. Biggs 

Bibliotheca Mesopotamica, Vol. 6. Pp. ii-160, 1 mf. S23.00 (cloth), $18.50 (paper). 

Seals and Sealing in the Ancient Near East is concerned with the functioning of seals in their con- 
texts, tire significance of sealing on cuneiform tablets of part icular periods, but there are also 
treatments of seal use on a specific category of texts through time. 

Mountains and lowlands ed. by L. D, Levine and T. Cuyler Young, Jr. 
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The Royal Inscriptions by w. de Fiiippi 

Assur, Vol. 1, Issue 7. 47 pp. $3.95 (paper). 

The Royal Inscriptions of Assur-Nasir-Apli II ( 883-859 B.C.): i Study of the Chronology of the 
Calah Inscriptions Together with an Edition of Two of These Texts. Using close textual analysis, 
it is contended that two different palaces are referred to in the inscriptions and that the composition 
of most of the Calah texts was in fact well spaced out over Asn.’s reign. 

English -Egyptian Index by D. Shennum 

ARTANES, Vol. 1. Pp. iv-178. $6.00 (paper). 

English-Egyptian Index of Faulkner's Concise Dictionary’ of Middle Egy’ptian is intended as a useful 
tool for locating textual material for comparative research in Egyptian semantics, history, archaeolo- 
gy and religion. Space is provided for adding one’s own material. 

Immortal Egypt edited by D. Schmandt-Besserat 

Invited Lectures on the Middle East at the University of Texas at Austin. 

Pp. viii-62, 47 plates. $16.00 (doth), $9.50 (paper). 

Immortal Egypt represents some of the latest ideas and insights in various aspects of the field of 
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K. Butzer, W. K. Simpson, H. A. Liebowitz, T. A. Wertime, L. M. Gallery and C. Aldred. 
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AFRO ASIA TIC DIALECTS 


Editor: Thomas G. Penchoen (University of California, Los Angeles): Berber 

Advisory Board: Giorgio Buccellati (University of California, Los Angeles): Akkadian 
Russell G. Schuh (University of California, Los Angeles): Chadic 
Stanislav Segert (University of California, Los Angeles): Northwest-Semitic 


Afroasiatic Dialects (A AD) seeks to provide concise descriptions of individual languages which belong to the Afroasiatic 
language family. It is primarily directed toward an audience consisting, on the one hand, of students of one or several Afro- 
asiatic languages, and, on the other, of students of linguistics. In these volumes, both these groups should find succinct 
treatises such as to provide familiarity with the basic structure of the language in question in a comparative perspective. 
Each description will be comprehensive in scope and sufficiently detailed in exemplification. But at the same time the aim 
will be to cut through to the essential and to avoid specialized argumentation. The goal then is neither to publish a corpus of 
exhaustive reference grammars nor to provide a platform for the analytical defense of theoretical questions. In this sense the 
series is properly data-oriented. Though the authors will necessarily be of a variety of theoretical persuasions and each will 
have his own set of preferences for presentation, not the least important goal will be to achieve as high a degree as possible 
of uniformity in structure, and in the conventional signs and terminology used. This being accomplished, the reader should 
have no difficulty in finding points of resemblance and divergence amongst the languages which concern him with regard to 
some point of inquiry. The term ‘dialects’ in the series’ title refers not only to modem spoken vernaculars but to historically 
definable stages of any language of the various branches. Publication of studies of as many such dialects as possible would 
provide, we feel, both an encouragement to comparative work and a sound documentary base on which alone this work may 
fruitfully progress. 


AAD 1 - Berber: TAMAZIGHT OF THE AYT NDHIR by Thomas G. Penchoen. 1973, 1V-1 24 pp„ $8.50. 

The Ayt Ndhir dialect which is described belongs to one of the major Berber languages, Tamazight, spoken in the Middle 
Atlas Mountains of central Morocco. The description is based in the main on research undertaken with native speakers of 
the Ayt Ndhir territory surrounding El Hajeb. While directed to the non-specialist, a number of points in the description 
proper will be of interest to the specialist as well: the presentation of noun and verb morphology points up a number of 
regularities which more often than not have been obscured in previous descriptions. Also, phonological rules are given which 
account for the major share of morphophonemic complexities. The reader will find in the appendices and ‘optional’ sections 
conjugation tables of typical verbs including detailed observations on the placement of shwa in verbs—, a chart showing the 
main morphological patterns involved in verb derivation, a description of the phonological rules applying in complex 
sequences of morphemes of the verb group, the ‘basic’ vocabulary contained in several well-known lexicostatistic word lists, 
and a chart of the Tifinay alphabet used by the Tuareg. 

AAD 2 - Ancient Egyptian: MIDDLE EGYPTIAN by John Callender. 1975,150 pp., $10. 

This grammar deals with the literary language used in Egypt from ca. 2000 to 1200 B.C. and considered in even later times 
to be the classical written form of Egyptian. The book is directed toward the general linguist as well as the Egyptologist; 
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follows traditional arrangement and terminology as closely as possible without failing however to do justice to the indivi- 
dual traits of the dialect. Appendices deal with 1) the regular reflexes of Classical Arabic phonemes in Damascus Arabic, 
and rules governing the reduction of vowels, and 2) a discussion of morphological substitutions which cannot be inter- 
preted as describing the historical development from Classical Arabic to Damascus Arabic. 
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